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LES TE RE aE EEE TE EE EEE EEN, ERT ETS 

SixTY EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE. What a glorious day!—so clear a sky,— 
so transparent an atmosphere,—so bright a sun,— 
such a delightful, cool breeze,—and such a balmy 
temperature, so seldom are all combined at once in our 
climate, as were enjoyed upon the 4th inst. The day 
seemed designed for enjoyment. Every thing buoy- 
ant and elastic. Nature never was robed in fairer 
mantle. Seasonable weather had given to vegetation 
full life and vigor, and the flower, and the fruit, and 
the grass, and the grain, in perfection, were strewed 
in ample and smiling profusion on every hand. The 
foliage of the broad forest never wore a more luxu- 
riant green. Health and spirits seemed as if reviv- 
ing, or revived through every avenue of animated 
nature. Every human face wore the smile of en- 
joyment. 

‘| here was no vast and fatiguing display with us,— 
no concentration of multitudes,—no crowds,—no 
hurry and bustle,—and yet there were innumerable 
association meetings,—parades on every hand,—co- 
lours, banners, decorations, and displays without 
end,—from the youngest tackers up to stooping age,— 
men and women, boys and girls,—from every avoca- 
tion 1n life,—from all sects and of al} opinions. The 
woods, the fields, and the water, seemed teeming 
with playful thousands,—divisions were forgotten, 
—even politics were laid aside for one day,—and 
community took a joyous holiday. 

And should they not? Have they not abundant 
cause for such demonstration of gratitude and thank- 
offering to umm, who in ruling all things hath been 
pleased to order our cup of enjoyments to be so 
healthfully filled up? What people, upon the sur- 
face of this round world, have greater cause for 
dedication, heart and soul, to that true piety which 
worketh out the proofs of its existence, and of its 
ardour, in instances of love, fellowship, and good 
will to all God’s creation. 

Sixty-eight years have elapsed, since the old thir- 
teen states of this Union, laid the foundation stone of 
this federal republic. The nation has not yet reach- 
ed the age allotted as the life of one man. Three 
score years and ten have not yet passed, and the two 
and a half millions of inhabitants have already grown 
into TweNTy MILLIONS of people! Thirteen states 
are doubled in number already, and others, without 
as well as within, are seeking to join the family of 
republics. Emigration from the old world, instead 
of being courted and coaxed, and anxiously invited 
to our shores, is actually swelling upon us in such 
crowds, ahundred of thousands annually, that pre- 
caution and alarm are now exhibited at the approach 
of suck numbere of foreigners seeking a home 
amongt us. Wherefore? Is there not ample room 
here? Wiil they notsoon become Americans? Which 
of us or of our forefathers have so Jong preceded them? 

1 republic, a CONFEDERATED REPUBLIC, iS in our 
hands, entrusted to us by Him who ruleth the na- 
tions. Let us feel as we should, the profound obli- 
gations which this favor impiies. The happiness of 
man, is the legitimate object of all forms of society. 
Our governments are constituted so as to take what- 
ever form and impress the great body of the people, 
exercising due deliberation, shall determine to give 
them. Information, general information 1s there- 
fore indispensable to the well being and governing of 
a republic. The question is, dees information, 
wholesome education, actual moral aad intellectual 
improvement, keep sufficient pace with the progress 
of numbers, and the expansion of the sphere which 
the country embraces? 
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_ We have already eight times told, the number of 
inhabitants which, persons yet living can remember 
that we had, when independence was declared. Fifty 
seven years ago France and Spain, and England, all 
wished and expected inthe negotiation for peace 
then pending, to circumscribe the republic to the 
Allegany Mountains, as a western limit. 

The experiment of this republic is the more inte- 
resting, to all the world, as an exhibit of what so- 
ciety in its easiest form, is capable of, a specimen of 
the art of governing as little as is compatable with 
the welfare and safety of life, liberty, and prosperi- 
ty. The precise line, is not easily ascertained. For 
some time it is likely that we may have been too 
much at large. Stepping over the limits of the may, 
some have too freely roamed into the region of the 
may nol. The penalty has to be paid, in all such 
cases, and it often falls severely upon society. Wise, 
good, & patriotic men then set themselves to the task 
of remedying the evil. Let us have an adequate 
mass of general information, upon which the people 
may rely, to be able to discriminate between whole- 
some reform and invasion. The latter, leading to 
anarchy, always has an army of zealous partizans, 
some designing, some misled, some with purely sel- 
fish aims. Letus hold on tothe good we have, till 
fairly satisfied that a change will be materially for 
the better. 

As one of the family of nations, how has this re- 
public suddenly sprung up, almost to maturity, and 
taken rank, for numbers, resources, activity, and dis- 
tinction, over one, another, and another, until few of 
the civilized nations of the earth are much ahead of 
us; many of them are left lagging far in our rear, 
and none are steaming on at such a rapid rate of ac- 
cumulation. 

But discord and disunion threaten to change the 
bright aspect? 

We believe nothing in the present political horizon 
is adequate to sever the attachments or to compromit 
the interests to such an extent, of so intelligent a peo- 
ple as now inhabit this union. ‘“ Disunion” has been 
sounded at the north, and echoed in the south. The 
great body of the people both north and south, hear 
the faint, the futile, the fanatic expression, with min- 
gled pity and contempt. Let the integrity of the 
Union be for a moment seriously assailed, and one 
burst of American feeling would be heard and felt 
teeming from every avenue of this wide land, con- 


centrating like lightning and aiming its electric force | 


at the authors of such an outrage to the cause of hu- 
manity. We discard the very idea. 

The fiscal condition of affairs as well as trade, 
internal and external, is rapidly recovering. The 
expenses of the government this year, will be less 
than seventeen millions, whilst the receipts for re- 
venue and Jands will exceed forty millions of dollars. 











FOREIGN ARTICLES. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Britannia, steamer, which left Liverool on the 
19th ult., reached Boston the 3d inst., bringing infor- 
mation fifteen days later than we had before. 

The emperor of Russia after a visit of a week, 
took leave of England on the 9th of June, and reach- 
ed Rotterdam on the [lth, en rowle for his own do- 
minion. He was gazed at, feted, and treated to all 
the sight-seeing which the wealth of the aristocracy 
and the power of the crown had at their disposal.— 
A review was got up for his especial amusement in 
Windsor park. On the 4th, 5th, and 6th, the empe- 
ror, prince Albert, and the king of Saxony, attended 
the Ascot races. 

The emperor of Austria intends making a tour 
round the coasts in his dominions in September next. 
According to present arrangements, prince Metter- 
nich and count Kolowrath are to accompany his im- 
perial majesty. 

At Berlin, the report is revived thata great con- 
gress of sovereigns is shortly to take place in Ger- 
many, at which the emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the king of Prussia will take part. Carlsbad is 
spoken of as the place of meeting. 

Next to these grandees, General Tom Thumb 
seems to be the lion of the day. The Haymarket 
managers attempted to get up a rival miniature of 
humanity to show off, but the American genera! beat 
the infant three inches in being little. “‘Baron Bru- 





now, the Russian Ambassador, during the stay of the 
emperor Nicholas in this country, sent for the im- 
mortal Tom Thumb, to present to his imperial ma- 
jesty. Thus the smallest and the greatest personages 
in existence met vis-a-vis, and the interview is de- 
scribed as being—what no doubt in reality it was— 
a strange encounter.”’ 

We should say, two such great men seldom meet 
within the circumference of so small a circle. 

The British minister, Sir Robert Peel, unexpect- 
edly found himself in a mimority of twenty, in the 
commons, on the 13th ult., on Mr. Miles’ motion to 
amend the bill regulating duties on sugar. There 
was what we call a log-rolling, effected between the 
regular opposition, the West India interest, and the 
free trade interest, and on division, Mr. Miles’ mo- 
tion prevailed, ayes 241, nays 221. Much specula- 
tion ensued as to whether Mr. Peel would resign in 
conseqnence. He quietly remained, however, and 
changed his ground on a subsequent vote, or disposi- 
tion of the subject. The Morning Chronicle stated 
that ministers had determined to retain their posts, 
but to abandon their proposed change of sugar du- 
ties for the present. Fhe Standard says that the 
ministers never once contemplated a resignation, and 
as long as their party permit them to carry on the 
government with honor, they will persevere, to the 
completion of the restoration of Ireland to peace— 
the perfect tranquilization and security of India— 
the consolidation of the peace of Europe. He in- 
timated his intention to move as an amendment on 
Mr. Miles’ proposition, the restoration of the duty 
on colonial sugars, and should leave the colonial 
duties to be discussed next year, when the income 
and property tax bill shall have expired. The result 
was that Mr. Miles’ proposition was negatived by 
255 to 223—leaving a majority for ministers of 23. 

The Dissenters, Chapel bill passed the house of 
commons on the 6th—ayes 307, nays I17. 

On the 7th, the house of lords were occupied with 
the bill for the education of the poor. [In the com- 
mons, the bill to facilitate the division of parishes in 
Scotland, and the formation of separate endowments, 
manses, &c. was committed by a majority of 113 to 
59. Mr. Fox Maule opposed the measure as totally 
unnecessary, considering that 800,000 persons have 
seceded from the church of Scotland, and that 500 
churches have been built by the free church. Mr. 
P. M. Stewart took the same view, and said the bill 
ought to be named ‘A bill to shut the stable door 
when the steed was stolen, and tomake Dr. M’Loud 
a parish minister.” Sir J. Graham defended the 
measure, whick was also supported by the lord ad- 
vocate. 


English free trade in sugars. In committee on sugar 
duties, Mr. Ewart proposed that the duties on foreign 
sugar should be reduced to the same rate as on co- 
lonial sugar. After a lengthened discussion, there 
appeared— Against the proposed equalization of du- 
ties, 259; for it, 56. Majority for the continuance 
of protection, 203. 

In the commons, sir R. Peel moved the second 
reading of the Bank of England charter bill. Mr. 
Hawes moved as an amendment, ‘“‘That no sufficient 
evidence had been laid before the house to justify 
the proposed interference with banks of issue in the 
management of their circulation.” Mr. Hastie se- 
conded the amendment. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of 185 to 30. 


Spain 1s somewhat quieter than it was. 


ITALY. 
Is disturbed with the spirit of disaffection, spread 
amongst the most illustrious of her citizens. 
Napres. Recent letters from Naples state that 
the prisons of that city are so crowded, that orders 
have been given toclear them by the immediate trial 
of the least important of the prisoners. The military 
commission sent to Calabria, is invested with powers 
to execute criminals without appeals. 
INDIA. 
The factions in the Punjaub, are busy as ever, 


killmg each other. 
CHINA. 


We have direct accounts from China, to the 2d, and 
those via England to the 10th March. Mr. Cushing, 
for whose safety some uneasiness was expressed, ar- 
rived in the U.S. frigate Brandywine at Hong Kong 
on the 5th March, and was to proceed to Canton as 
soon as he could make the necessary arrangements 
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Mr. Cushing was well received by the authorities; 
he had issued a circular to the American merchants, 
asking for information relative to the American 
trade. Teas and silks were very high. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has issued a proclamation declaring that 


the laws of England prohibitory of slavery shall be | p 


in Operation in the colony of Hong Kong. 
e CUBA. 

Arrocrties at Matanzas. Recently we publish- 
ed a letter from a correspondent mentioning some of 
the horrible cruelties perpetrated by Gov. O'Donnell, 
and the military commissioner at Matanzas. Thesame 
hand furnishes the following. It scems a reproach 
to christendom that monsters such as O’Donnell are 
tolerated. The heart sickens to know that the tor- 
tures here spoken of are daily practised, and yet 
there is neither paramount Jaw nor public sentiment 
to forbid them. [.M. Amer. 

Correspondence of the N. Y. American. 
Havana, June 9th, 1844. 

Since I last wrote you, I have visited Cardenas, 
now another: ante-chamber of hell. Cruelties at 
which the heart sickens, are daily practised. Hun- 
dreds of negroes have perished under the lash dur- 
ing examination, all protesting their innocence to 
the Jast! And many, if not all of them, as innocent 
of participation in the plot of an insurrection, as the 
engels in Heaven. A short time since, a Florida In- 
dian, a very worthy man, who had long resided in 
the Island, was arrested onsuspicion of being one 
of the insurgents. He was taken to Cardenas, 
where refusing to criminate himself, he was whip- 
ped todeath! Ona sugar estate in the neighbor- 
hood, forty-six negroes were mostcruelly tortured, 
seven of whom died under the operation. On anoth- 
er estate, after attempting in vain to extort confes- 
sions of guilt by whipping, those fiends, called in 
Spanish, fiscales [solicitors,] applied red hot irons to 
ihe bleeding backs of the negroes. 

The infamous wretch who is acting as Governor 
«f Cardenas, is another Robespierre, and a thing 
after Governor O’Donnell’s own heart. Could the 
people catch a little of the spirit of 76, this Govern- 
nent—the curse af the Island,—would goon be over- 
thrown, and O’Donnell and his minions*be made a 
head shorter. é, 

Many white persons, principally foreigners, have 
fallen under the displeasure of the hateful inquisi- 
tion. Samuel Moflart of Delaware, William Bisby 
of Vermont, anda Mr. Hogan, a native of the United 
States, are among the number. The latter has suf- 
iered a Jong confinement for having in his possession 
a letter from a friend inthe United States, advising 
im to leave the Island!! The first two named, 
were arrested on testimony extorted from a negro 
: fter he had received twelve hundred lashes! 

On being arrested, they were tied to a gang of ne- 
groes, and in this condition, were driven like convict- 
ed felons, under the scorching rays ofa tropical sun, 
iurough elouds of dust to Cardenas. Mr. Moffart 
was confined in the stocks, among whipped negroes, 
joathsome from their wounds, twenty days, and in 
icons ten days. Mr. Bisby was in the stocks seven- 
teen days, and in irons, nine days; and would have 
« uded his days in irons, but for the interposition of a 
; hysician who assured the Inquisition that he could 
not survive twenty four hours longer, being very ill 
ofafever. Thereupon, he was taken out of irons 
and with medical and other assistance rendered him, 
le recovered. 

After a confinement of seventy days in Cardenas, 
Moffart and Bisby were sent to Matanzas for trial. 
‘The United States consul, Mr. Rodney, has as I am 
informed, sent to the Governor of the place, a very 
spirited remonstance against the proceedings of the 
Inquisition in these and other cases that have come 
to his knowledge. 

To O'Donnell and his tribe, the affair of the insur- 
rection will be very lucrative. Property to the 
amount of 300,000 dollars belonging to the free blacks 
and mulattoes now under arrest, has been attached. 
‘That ali of them will be found guilty will be readily 
perceived by every person at all acquainted with the 
villainy and supa] of of a Spanish tribunal. Inde- 
pendently of O’Donnell’s salary as Governor Gener- 
al, his proportion of the plunder added to the grati- 
fication of 17 dollars per head for every negro landed 
by the slavers, will give him, this year, a handsome 
fortune. 
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Presipent TYLER AND His BRIDE. The Madisonian 
of Monday, says: ‘Ou Saturday the bride received 
eompany. Though there was no. announcement in 
the papers, it was generally known that on that day 
the White House would be open to those who wished 
to pay their compliments to the chief magistrate and 
his bride, and during the hours of reception the 


The heads of departments, the foreign ministers 
in their court dresses, and the officers of the army 


ters with us, and delighted all who had the pleasure 
of her acquaintance by the attractions of her person 
and mind—gifted as she has been with every advan- 
tage of education and foreign travel—and by the 
charms of her graceful manners, which shone, as 
avery one felt, in their appropriate sphere on Satur- 
ay. 

A most magnificent bride’s cake and sparkling 
champaigne awaited the welcoming guests, and the 
distinctions of party and of opinion were all forgot- 
ten, and kind feelings and generous impulses seemed 
to gladden the hearts of all. 

Jn the afternoon, the president’s garden, in which 
the band from the navy yard play every Saturday 
afternoon, was more thronged than we ever remem- 
ber to have seen it. On the portico of the White 
House the president and his bride again received the 
welcome of their friends, and not until the shades of 
evening were gathering around and the music had 
ceased did the throng disperse, so great was the de- 
sire tosee and welcome the beautiful and accom- 
plished lady who ishereafter to preside in the exe- 
cutive mansion.” 

The N. York Express informs us, ‘that the mo- 
ther (Mrs. Gardiner) of the president’s lady, was 
the daughter of a respectablecitizen. At his death, 
the property, which was large, fell principally to 
this child—who was taken into the family of Judge 
Sylvanus Miller. He, with Henry Remsen, esq. 
were her guardians. Under Mr. and Mrs. M.’s gul- 
dance she was educated, and no person acquainted 
with their high moral and intellectual qualifications, 
can doubt that she was a most accomplished lady 
when she married Mr. Gardner. It is well known 
that Mr. G. was killed by the explosion on board the 
Princeton, leaving four children, 2sons and 2daugh- 
ters. Julia the eldest, now the president’s lady, is 
nearly twenty-six years of age, has had the advan- 
tages of a finished education, is highly accom plished 
and has travelled through Europe with her father. 
She is rather above the middle size, and is beautiful 
both in face and form. 
“The property of the family, which consists of 
good real estate, mostly in the city, is considered io 
be worth about a hundred thousand dollars. Mr. 
Gardner, her father, studied law with John Anthon, 
esq., but having married a Jady of fortune, never 
practised in his profession much. He was the politi- 
cal friend of De Witt Clinton, and was in the senate 
of this state four years, during the administration of 
that great man, and was considered a highly respec- 
table and honorable man. His summer residence 
was usually at East Hampton, on Long Island. His 
winters were spent in this city, Washington, and in 
travelling.” 





Mr. Pickens, On his return to South Carolina, was 
complimented on the 22d ult. in the Abbeville dis- 
trict, with a public dinner. He addressed the as 
sembly, consisting, the Charleston Mercury says, of 
over 200 ladies and 800 gentlemen for two hours 
“in a strain of unsurpassed eloquence.” 

The toasts are warmly in favor of annexing Texas, 
and electing Polk and Dailas, and opposed to the 
tariff and Henry Clay. 

The following are two of the volunteer toasts: 

“By A. H. Simonds—Daniel O’Connecil—The ca- 
daverous bird of prey, whose beak has been whetted 
on the hearts of the poor, aud whose talons are yet 
dripping with the lifeblood of white slaves. May 
the first morse] of black flesh which he swallows 
stick fast in his filthy gullet,”’ 
Sentiment handed in to the committee— 
“Thos. H. Benton—He has recently basely desert- 
ed the honor and the interests of his country and 
from bad motives; that country will never forgive 
or forget it.” 


oe 


APPROPRIATIONS FoR 1845. The following table 
shows ata glance the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tions and the appropriations for the army and navy for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1845: 

Civil and Diplomatic. 


Pay and mileage of congress $351 600 v0 
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rooms were thronged. 


Officers and clerks of both houses 29 010 50 
Stationery, fuel, prinis gy, &c. 135,000 00 
Library and expenses 8,600 00 
Salary of president 25,000 00 
Repairs, Salaries of gardeners, &c, &e 19,487 35 
Department of state 47,000 00 


Register of treas. office 
General! land office 
Solicitor’s office 
Contingencies 

War department 


Treasury Department. 


Secretary treas., clerks, messen- 


and navy in uniform, in company with the ladies of 

their s criabatalace, made a brilliant show, and the et ooetevllan's offine 

mayor and his lady, and most of the elite of theea-|go.ong do do 15.250 
itol, whether in public or private stations, offered | pj.4¢ Auditor do 18.900 

their congratulations and bade the lady of the Man-| geaond do be 20 900 

a . ._|Third do do 35,050 
The bride, when Miss Gardner, had, with her fair! pourth do is 18.950 

sister, who is now her guest, spent parts of twowin-| Fifth do do 12,800 


Treasurer, clerks, and messen- 


13,750 

27,200 
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7.450 

45,705 


rtment 


Patent office 
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and clerks _ 


U. S. mint and branches 
Territories of the U.S. 


Judiciary. 


Chief justice supreme court and 
8 associate judges 
District judges 

Other expenses of judici- 


40,000 00 
52,900 00 


437,519 68 
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363,105 00 
121.505 00 


73,251 50 

4,300 00 
85,570 00 
68,520 00 
13,020 00 
87,240 25 


530,419 67 


Intercourse with Foreign Nations. 


to Great Britain 
Russia, Prussia, 


Austria, Spain, Mexico, 


and Brazil 72,000 
Secretaries of Leg. to same 

places 16,000 
Charges des affairs to Portu- 

gal, Denmark, Sweden, 

Holland, Belgium, Chili, 

Peru, Venezuela, New 

Granada, Texas, Naples, 

Sardinia, and Buenos Ay- 

res. 68,500 
Minister and drogoman to 

Turkey 8,500 
Intercourse with Barbary 

Powers 10,000 
Contingent Ex. of foreign 

Intercourse, &c 135,800 


Fourth and fifth Vol. Documentary his- 
Purchase U. S. Bank building in Phila- 


Miscellaneous 
Compensation of the several officers and 
employment under the act of Aug. 26, 


ent of additional clerks 
ies in 1844, &c. 


Army. 


Pay of the army 


tion of officers’ subsistence 
“ Forage 
in lieu of clothing for dis- 


charged soldiers and officers’ ser- 


ce in kind 
camp and garrison equipage 


Recruiting service 
Extra pay and general supplies 


1 Ex. of Q. M. Dep 
mounting 2 Reg. dragoons, 


, quarters and &c 
tation of officer’s baggage 
Troops and supplies 


Medical and hospital department 
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Fortifications 


&e 
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Navy. 


Pay of officers including engineer 


Navy yards, civil Estab. 

Superintendent of naval stores in for- 
eign ports 

Provisions, &c 

Repairs and increase of navy, surgeons, 
necessaries, &c 

Ordnance and Ord. stores 

Books, maps, improvements, &c 

Contingent expenses 

Marine Corps 


300,800 00 
48,297 00 
225.000 00 
9,178 74 


41,882 50 
9,000 00 
212,870 82 


1,058,521 67 


284,597 77 
70,000 00 


35.877 57 
225.316 80 
140,000 00 

27,364 70 
204.400 00 

90,000 00 
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100 ,000 00 
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Ma. McDurrie. The report, widely published 
that this gentleman has resigned his seat in the U. S. 
senate, with a design of offering for a seat in the 
Jegislature of South Carolina, is at least premature. 
The report originated no doubt, from remarks used 
by Mr. McD. in the heat of debate that such would 
be his course under certain circumstances,—which 
have occurred, it is true. Mr. McDuffie is re- 
deeming another promise which he uttered—that 
if the Texian treaty was rejected, he would set 
earnestly to work to arouse the south. He ad- 
dressed a Jarge meeting at Richmond the other day. 
The Enquirer and the Whig, of course, give very 
different versions of the speech. To judge of it 
fairly we extract from both. On the 27th Mr. McD. 
addressed a large assemblage at Petersburg, Va. 


Proressor Freprick Von Raumer, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, the distinguished German historian, 
and editor of the German translations of Washing- 
ton’s works, arrived at Boston in the steamer Aca- 
dia; he intends to pass about six monthsin the Uni- 
ted States, chiefly in order to study the practical 
working of our political institutions; and as he has 
long been familiar with our history and public af- 
fairs and speaks English fluently, he will, we doubt 
not, accomplish an object, in which most foreign 
travellers fail from want of the wise and hberal 
views, which it is known Prof. Von Raumer has al- 
ways entertained in matters of government and pub- 
lic policy. He is accompanied by his son, a jurist 
and man of science. 


Fortirications. The bill which has passed con- 
gress and become a law, making appropriations for 
certain fortifications for the year ending 30th June, 
1845, provides as follows: 

For defensive works near Detroit, including a bal- 


ance of a former appropriation, $35,000 
For do at Buffalo, iucluding a balance, 20,000 
Repairs of Fort Ontario, 10,000 


Fortifications at an outlet of Lake Champlain, 
including &c, 
Do. at Governor’s Island, Boston, inclu- 


40,000 


ding, and &c, 40,427 
Repairs of Fort Independence, Boston, 8,000 
Fort Warren, Boston, 12,000 


Fort Adams, Newport, 8,000 
Rebuilding Fort Trumbull, New London, 20,000 
Fort Schuyler, Throg’s Point, Long Island 

Sound. 30,000 
Repairs Castle Williams New York, 8,000 
Fort Wood, Bedlow’s Island, New York, 13,000 
Fort Hamilton, Narrows, N. Y. 8,000 
Fort Mifflin, balance of a former appropria- 

tion, 4,900 
Fort Delaware; do, conditionally, 20,000 
Forts in Annapolis harbor, Md. balance, 5,000 
Fort Washington, Potomac, 15,000 
Fort Monroe, Va. 15,000 


Fort Calhoun, do. balance of former appropria- 
tion 

Fort Macon, Beaufort, N. C. 

Fort Caswell, Cape Fear, N. C. 6,500 

Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 10,090 

For dike to Drunken Dick’s shoal, &c. Charles- 


15,000 
5,000 


tun 20,000 
Fort Sumter, Charleston, 43,000 
Fort Johnson, do 4,500 
Fort Pulaski, Savannah, 13,000 
Fort M’Ree, Pensacola, 5,000 
Fort Barrancas, do 12,500 
Fort Morgan, Mobile, 32,000 
Fort Pike, Rigolets, Louisiana, 11,000 
Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, La. 5,000 
Fort Livingston, Barataria Bay, do 40,000 
Public buildings at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 30,000 


Contingent expenses of fortifications, part of 





two balances, 25,172 
Barracks and defences at Fort Gibson, 15,000 
Public build ings at Fort Towson, 6,000 

Total, $550,999 


—— ee 


MR. CLAY AND THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
Ashland, lst June, 1844. 

My near sir: I received your favor and thank you 
for the friendly motives which prompted it. 

I must refer you for my opinion on the question of 
completing the Cumberland road, through the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, and IHinois, to a speech I made at 
Indianapolis in the autumn of 1842. Jt was published 
in the papers of that place and other papers; but 1 
regret that I have no copy to send you. 

he substance of what | said was, that an estimate 
ought to be made of the expense of finishing the road 
in the three states, to be stoned or gravelled where 
stone or gravel could conveniently be obtained at a 
reasonable expense; and where they could not be so 


procured, to be cleared, graded and bridged; and that 
appropriations from time to time should be made by 
the general government as the state of its finances 
would admit to complete the road; the money to be 
expended in each of the three states under the direc- 
tion of the respective states. 1 am respectfully, 
your friend and obedient servant, H, Cray. 
R. E. Constable, esq. 
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Maine. The whig state convention, assembled at 
Augusta, on the 26th ult. The meeting is said to 
have surpassed in number and enthusiasm, the great 
Harrison meeting of 1840. Banners from various 
sections of the state were paraded by heavy delega- 
tions. Harmony and good fellowship prevailed 
eargeenaee The following are the mominations 
made: 

For governor—Epwarp Rosinson. 

For electors of president and vice president, on the 
part of the state, Enwarp Kenr and R. K. Goops- 
NOW. 

Tuomas Rosinson, Esq., presided over the con- 
vention, which was addressed during the session by 
the honorable Grorce Evans and F. H. Morsz, 
Messrs. Paine, Dumont, Copman, Cuanp_Ler, Wasu- 
BURN, and others. The Kennebec Journal concludes 
its account of the affair by saying: 

‘*We have not room in this paper to speak at length 
of the enthusiasm manifested by the vast assemblage 
while being addressed by the different speakers.— 
Suffice it to say now, that we have never witnessed 
more intense interest or heard such deafening de- 
monstrations of applause. There is no mistake, the 
people are awake—the watch-fires of 1840 are again 
rekindled. No longer is it the tread of the lonely 
sentinel, as he paced his solitary rounds, guarding 
with vigilance the slumbers of a mighty party pros 
trated by depression and treachery. But the army— 
the whig army—ay, the people—are aroused with 
renewed strength, and are rallying around their ban- 
ners—marching to the conflict, determined to pre- 
serve their rights—their liberties.” 


Vermont.— Whig state convention at Burlington.— 
On the 26th June, the whig journals say, at Jeast ten 
thousand persons were present. The gathering, the 
speeches, the procession, are all highly commended. 
The nominations made, were as follows: 

For governor—The Hon. Wa. Siape. 

For lieutenant governor—Horace Eaton. 

Electors for president and vice president for the state 
at large—Jedediah H. Harris, of Stafford; Dr. John 
Peck, of Burlington. 

Do. for the congressional districts—Calvin Towns- 
ley, of Brattleboro; Carlos Coolidge, of Windsor; 
Benjamin Swift, of St. Albans; Erastus Fairbanks, 
of St. Johnsbury. 

After the nominations were made the people were 
entertained with speeches by Messrs. ‘Thayer and 
Fowler, of N. York; senator Phelps; Messrs. Marsh 
and Foot, representatives in congress, and Mr. Slade. 





Ruope Istanp. The ‘‘democratic” state conven- 
tion, assembled at Newport, on Thursday the 27th 
ult. Tos. F. Carpenter, Esq. presided. William 
Simons and Jos. Case, secretaries. The following 
nominations were made: 

For electors for president and vice presideni— Benja- 
min Thurston, of Hopkinton; Thomas Carey, Wm. 
T. Pearce, of Providence; Robert Hazard, of West 
Greenwich. 

Speaking of the convention, the Bay State Demo- 
crat, observes: ‘*The official proceedings of the con- 
vention are published in the Providence Herald, 
and by them it appears that not the slightest notice 
was taken by the convention, of the recent atrocious 
outrage on democratic principles, involved in the 
imprisonment of Thomas W. Dorr! The cowardly 
abandonment of a good man, during a righteous 
cause, is absolutely disgraceful, and cannot represent 
the sentiments of the democracy of that state. We 
shall have more to say upon this point at another 
time.” 





New York. Croton water. It appears from an 
abstract of the report of the Croton aqueduct board, 
published in the Republic, that there are south of 
the distributing reservoir in Forty-second street, 
150 miles of pipe laid, supplying about 310,000 in- 
habitants, equal to one mile for every 2,000 inha- 
bitants. These pipes supply 600 free hydrants and 
1,500 fire hydrants. The capacity of these latter 
is such that only 200 will discharge all the water 
which the pipe over the Harlem now delivers; con- 
sequently that there is imminent danger in unre- 
stricted use of the water that the reservoirs will be 





emptied, and the city exposed to the horrible cala- 


mity of a short allowance of water, more especially 
as the pumps and the means by which they were 
formerly supplied are rapidly going out of Os ara 
The report states that this danger has already been 
imminent, as on occasions of extraordinary use of the 
free hydrants, the surface of the reservoirs has sunk 
several feet. When the high bridge is complete the 
means of supply will increase. Some restraints are 
therefore, proposed on the use of the free hydrants. 
The rent of the water for the year ending May Ist, 
1843, was $92,626. The following table gives the 
number of dwellings taking the water, and the rate 
paid for its use: 

A tabular statement of the different purposes for which the 

water is used. 


No. pri’ve. rate per Am’t. | No. pase rate per Am’t. 
Dwellings. annum. Dwellings. annum. 

61 $5 00 3051 1,597 1200 19,164 

63 6 00 378 27 13 00 350 

13 6 66 86 33. 14 00 462 

137 7 00 959 34 15 00 510 

698 809 £5,584 14 16 00 224 

550 900 4,950 4 1700 68 

1,512 1000 15,120 17 18 00 306 

4 10 50 42 12 20 00 240 

155 1100 1,705 1 25 00 25 





5,932 private dwellings will give per annum to Ist 
May, 1844, $50,479. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
No. Amount. 45 Slaughter 
88 Steam engines per houses, 592 00 
annum, $4,600 50] 527 Stores and 
94 Stables, 1,452 00 offices, 6,654 00 


17 Bathing es- 
tablishm’ts, 1,235 00 

259 Dwellings 
stores, 3,421 25 
59 Pub ho’es, 3,467 50 
125 Bar rooms, 1,405 50 


235 Manu’ing. 
purposes, 6,254 00 
75 Mech’cal. 1,124 00 
14 Fountains, 297 00 
43 Steamb’ts 3,628 47 
5 Hair dres’ 








77 Refec’ries, 1,594 00 rooms, 33 08 
62 Public in- 18 St. sprink- 
stitutions, 1,380 00 lers, filling 
210 Boarding ships, &c. 1,104 76 
houses, 3.569 00 34 ew See Fee 
1,987 miscellaneous will give per annum 
to May 1, 1844, $42,146 73 
Total amount of revenue derived from 
private dwellings per annum, to May 
1, 1844, 50,479 58 
$92,626 31 


The average rate is, for dwellings, $12 per annum. 
[Journal of Commerce. 





New Jersey. The Convention on the Constitution, 
closed their truly interesting session on the 28th ult. 
The constitution they have framed, was adopted by 
the body with but one dissenting voice—and will no 
doubt be duly ratified by the voters of the state, to 
whom it is now submitted for ultimate decision.— 
This happy result was arrived at, in consequence of 
the political parties agreeing to elect an equal num- 
ber of the most talented and respectable men of each 
party to the convention. Politics was laid aside, and 
the welfare of the state was calmly considered. 





Maryann. Public works. The Tide Water Canal 
Companies have formally accepted the act passed at 
the last session of the legislature, which took effect 
accordingly on the Ist July instant. The treasury of 
the state will derive henceforth 25 or $30,000 per 
annum from this source, interest on loans to the com- 

any. 
The Susquehanna Railroad Company have made a 
payment to the treasury of $12,000 on interest due 
out of their present year’s earnings. It is probable 
another payment will be made during the year. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, always 
have paid the interest due from them regularly. They 
will not only continue to do so, but the business now 
doing by the road will enable them to make a better 
dividend, on the stock of both the main road, and from 
the Baltimore and Washington branch, in each of 
which the. state holds stock to the amount of half a 
million. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal arrested for want of 
funds when almost completed, and detained by jealous 
rivalry, profitless of course until itis completed, will 
remain a heavy charge upon the treasury until by a 
wise course of legislation, it is allowed progress.— 
Once finished, it would soon become one of the most 
valuable improvements of this country. 

Tue Loan of $30,000 recently advertised for by the 
treasurer, for building another tobacco warehouse, 
which the quantity of tobacco now brought to the Bal- 
timore market, has rendered necessary, was obtain- 
ed this week at parnet. The certainty that funds 
would be speedily in hand for the discharge of the 
loan, redeemable at pleasure, prevented its being 
sought for. 
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Lovutstana. We have no returns yet of the state 
elections, which occurred on the Ist instant. The 
whigs appear 10 have abandoned the contest. In 
the Ist congressional district no whig candidate was 
in the field for congress. In the 3d district, Philemon 
Thomas, whig, declined, too late to nominate another, 
and Mr. Dawson the present representative, will 
probably have no competition. All four of the pre- 
sent representatives are locos, as well as the go- 
vernor. Besides congressmen and members of the 
legislature, delegates to a convention to revise the 
constitution of the state, are to be chosen. The 
whigs are divided, as to the pragoerd changes in the 
constitntion, and have considerable distraction in the 
party. The whole of the illegal voters, to whom 
judge Elliott granted certificates of naturalization, 
and who, notwithstanding he was impeached and dis- 
placed for so duing, are nevertheless to be allowed 
their votes it seems, amounting to one-third of the 
total votes given in the districts, and they all go one 
way. The whigs were divided as to allowing their 
voles. The other party were for allowing them. 





“ QOmio. Sounpay scnooits sn Cincinnati. The 
Gazette states that the number of children in that 
city embraced in Sunday school operations is 5,919, 
being nearly one half the juvenile population of the 
city. The statistics of the schools of different deno- 
minations are as follows: 

Teachers. Scholars. Vol. Lib’y. 


4 Episcopal, 66 350 87 
14 Methodist, 287 1,756 3,693 
12 Presbyterian, 282 1,835 2,984 

6 Baptist, 95 625 1,125 

4 Disciples, 59 340 650 
14 Miscellan’s 165 1,013 2.050 

944 5,919 11,374 





Iowa. The result of the recent vote in the terri- 
tory of lowa on the question of forming a state go- 
vernment, and demanding admission as such into the 
Union, was as follows: For a state government | 
6,976; against it 4,181; majority in favor of the 
change 2,795. 

Orecon. The Independence (Mo.) Expositor of 
the 1]th ult. says: ““The emigrants for Oregon, num- 
ber, it is thought, embracing men, women and chil- 
dren, about fifteen hundred souls. They are to hold 
a meetiug this day at Sapling Grove for the purpose 
of organizing for the journey, making laws, select- 


the letters from going. Such a publication was also 
shown to have been made the next day in the Chro- 
nicle, by the defendant. There was also proof that 
the letters were delivered in Baltimore in due time, 
and the letters were produced at the trial. 

The act of congress was also referred to—which 
Pon ali railroads to be post roads of the United 

tates. 

Much circumstantial evidence was adduced, and 
many novel and very interesting points were sugges- 
ted and discussed by Henry A. Watts, district attor- 
ney of the United States, and Joseph G. Clarkson, 
as attorney for the defendant. 

The learned judge submitted the facts to the jury, 
and upon the general points of law, he instructed 
them as follows: 

“Tt has been said by the counsel for the defendant, 
that, admitting the letters to have been carried, as is 
alleged in the second count of the declaration, yet no 
offence has been committed by him; unless the railroad 
company were cognizant of his acts, and by its par- 
ticipation rendered liable to the penalty, as provided 
by the 18th section of the act of 1826, and highly re- 
spectable authority has been produced in support of 
this position. He referred to the case of the United 
States, vs. Kimball, in the district of Massachusetts; 
which was a case (he said) similar to the present, 
and the point now ruled was in favor of the defen- 
dant. But this authority, although entitled to great 
weight, is not binding upon this court, (here the 
learned judge added,) that he was not satisfied with 
the reasons given by the distinguished judge for the 
conclusions to which he had arrived. It is true, he 
said, that penal statutes are to be construed strictly 
but they are not to be so strictly construed as to de- 
feat the obvious intention of the legislature, when 
that intention can be collected from the words used 
in the act. 

The act referred to contains forty-six sections,— 
many of them prohibiting the commission of certain 
acts, and imposing penalties upon the offender. 

The 19th section enacts, ““That no stage or other 
vehicle, which regularly performs trips on a post 
road or on a road parallel to it, shall convey letters, 
nor shall any packet, boat, or other vessel, which re- 
gularly plies on « water declared to be a post road, 
except such as relate to some part of the cargo.— 
For the violation of this provision, the owner of the 
the carriage or other vehicle or vessel shall incur 
the penalty of fifty dollars;” and the person having 
charge of the vessel is made liable to prosecution 
and the property in his possession to levy and sale in 
satisfaction of the penalty. 








ing their officers, &c.,&c. They expect to start 
about the 20th inst.; and probably sooner. It is said | 
that they are generally anxious to make a start, and | 
from this fact alone, we fear that numbers who in- 
tend going, and are now on their way to this place, 
will be left toawait another emigration.” 
RR NS AE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














LEGAL pEcision—Post orrice case. U. States of 
America, vs. George B. Fisher. In the district court 
of the United States, eastern district of Pemnsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. 

Before Judge Ranpatt, 21st June, 1844. 

The defendant was one of an association of persons 
under the name of ‘“‘The American letter mail com- 
pany,” of which Lysander Spooner is the chief—| 
whose avowed purpose was to convey letters out of | 
the mail of the United States for a certain post stage | 
between the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York. 

The testimony of witnesses proved that they kept 
an office at the corner of Chesnut and Franklin sts., 
where they sold stamps at 6{ cents for each single | 
letter. Thaton the morning of the 14th February 
Jast, (the day mentioned in the declaration, ) the de- 
fendant received three letters, agreed to convey them 
to Baltimore, took the postage and put the stamps on 
the same, at the same time the witness saw thirty or 
forty other letters in the office, some of which had 
stamps on them. This was a few minutes before 
the departure of the Wilmington and Baltimore rail- 
road cars. 

While the witness remained, the defendant took 
the packet of letters and proceeded to the cars.— 
The witness followed and found him in the car office 
engaged inan altercation with the car agent, who 
had refused to sell him a ticket, or allow him to pro- 
ceed in the cars, on the ground that he was employ- 
ed in carrying letters contrary to law. 

The defendant refused to allow any examination 
of his valise, and did not proceed. 

Three witnesses, two of whom were the persons 
whose Jetters defendant engaged to carry, prove his 
acknowledgement made at the time, that if the car 


The 24th section declares, ‘‘That every person who, 
from and after the passage of this act, shall procure 
and advise, or assist in doing or perpetration of any 
of the acts or crimes by this act forbidden, shall be 
subject to the same penalties and punishments as the 
persons are subject to who shall actually do or per- 
petrate any of the acts or crimes according to the 
provisions of this act.” 

The act prohibited in the 19th section is the con- 
veying letters; that prohibited in the 24th section is 
the procuring and advising, or assisting in the con- 
veyance of letters, c@Atrary to the provisions of the 
19th section. The offence charged in the second 
count of the declaration, is the assisting in the con- 
veying of letters by a certain vehicle, called a rail- 
road car owned by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore railroad company, over a pust road of 
the United States. It does not aver the knowledge 
of the company or its agents, nor do I think it ne- 
cessary (said the judge) either to aver or prove it. 
Offences even of the highest grade—may be commit- 
ted through the medium of an innocent agent, and 
the employer be answerable as principal, even al- 
though not present when the act was committed.— 
Thus,—one who employs an idiot or a child, under 
the years of discretion, to do any unlawful act, is li- 
able to punishment for it, although the act was done 
in his absence. 

In my opinion the two sections should be read as to 
this case, as if they had been enacted in one section, 
and declared that any person who shall procure, ad- 
vise, or assist in the conveyance of letters, by a stage 
or other vehicle, which regularly performs trips or 
on a road parallel to it, shall incur the panalty of 
fifty dollars, and made no mention of the owner or 
conductor.” 

The jury rendered a verdict in favor of the United 
States for the penalty. 





My name was Caprams Kipp. Tradition says 
that the celebrated Capt. Kidd, the Flying Dutchman 
of the western world, being pursued by a superior 
force ran his frigate of forty-four guns up the Hud- 
son, and when oif Caldwell, the frigate struck upon 
a rock and sunk,—Kadd and his men escaping to the 
shore. The land on the margin of the river oppo- 


Thompson, Esq., of this city, who years ago made 
some enquiries at the bottom of the river for the lost 
frigate. Recently the works have been renewed 
with vigor, and not altogether in vain; for the men 
at the depth of twenty-five feet, have found a vesse] 
and brought up a witness to testify of things below, 
in the form of a short iron cannon, weighing sever. 
alfundred pounds. They also got hold of a large 
mass, too heavy for the machinery applied, which 
they believed to be brass orcopper. ‘Thesilver they 
have mot touched as yet, though they came very 
near to it. [Jour. Com. 

Tre Mier prisoners. Mr. A. B. Laforge, one 
of the Mier prisoners, arrived at Charleston recently 
from Vera Cruz. Mr. Laforge is one of the sixteen 
who made their escape by digging under the founda- 
tion of the Castle Perote, which he states it took took 
two months to accomplish. They made their escape 
25th March, 1844. After their escape they dispers- 
ed in smal! parties of two and three, and all took dif- 
ferent routes. Before Mr. Laforge left Vera Cruz 
he learned that five of their number had been retaken 
again. Of the.three composing his party one had 
been recaptured the night before he reached Vera 
Cruz, leaving only himself and another who arrived 
at that place. The party of which Mr. Lafurge was 
one, it will be recollected, was a portion of Somer- 
ville’s army from 2 to 300 in number, under col. 
Fisher, captured at Mier, December 25, 1842, by the 
Mexican general Ampudia. They charged the guard 
placed over them on the 11th February, 1843, were 
re-taken on February 18th, decimated March 25, 
and seventeen of the number shot. The names of 
the sixteen who escaped with Mr. Laforge, follow: 

Francis Arthur, retaken near Vera Cruz, Maine; 
Wiley Jones, left in Vera Cruz, Alabama; John R. 
Johnson, Virginia; Cyrus K. Gleason, N. York; John 
Tunney, Maryland; Wim. Frinsley, Kentucky; Thos. 
Smith, Md.; John Tross, Georgia; Edward Kean, 
Tennessee; Richard Kean, do.; Stephen Godman, 
do.; Mr. Wright, do.; Mr. Bunyon, the other two 
names forgotten. 

Mr. L. states that he does not believe that the 
hardships to which the Texian prisoners were ex- 
posed, could be justly attributed to gen. Santa Anna. 

[Charleston Patriot. 

Many other unfortunate Americans, voluntarily 
expatriated however, are stili lingering out their 
lives in slavery in Van Dieman’s Jand, condemned 
thither by the British government. Some one or 
two have occasionally been released. 








TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Tue revenveE. During the first half of the cur- 
rent year the receipts into the treasury at N. York 
from customs, contrasted with those of the corres- 
ponding months of last year, are as follows. 








1843. 1844. 

January, $548,056 39 $1,876,614 68 
February, 492,215 39 2,169,110 10 
March, 967,148 48 1,698,527 72 
April, 1,033,263 71 1,890,626 68 
May, 950,843 43 1,868.674 56 
June, 654,743 74 1,918,044 15 

Total, 4,646,271 14 11,421,597 89 


Increase over 1843, $6,775,326 75 at one port in 
six months. 

The public debt incurred under a revenue tariff is 
melting like snow under the influence of a protec- 
TIVE one, which its enemies stigmatize as prohibitory 
and destructive to commerce. [ Tribune. 





Raitroaps. The Boston and Providence railroad 
earnings for the first six months of this year: 
Receipts for °43. Receipts for °44. 

















agent succeeded in ejecting him, he did not prevent 


site the site of this accident, belongs to A. G. 


January $12,486 55 $15,206 63 
February 11,734 57 16,996 28 
March 16,615 98 19,593 64 
April 16,897 94 22,525 39 
May 17,085 38 24,409 77 
June 23,749 51 26,000 00 esti’d 
$99,319 93 $124,821 71 
Mail for 6 
months 3,506 00 3,506 00 
Rents 300 00 500 00 
$103,175 93 $128,827 71 
Bae oe in | 
of 6mos in te 
’ , Exp’s in 
44 ov’r the 58,000 00 
same mos{ 35,651 63 ©mos cay 
in °43 ———e —-——. 
$128,826 71 Bal. of 70,827 71 
inc "meac’t§ 41,693 29 
$112,551 00 
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The net revenue for the past six months will be 
nearly equal to what it was when this road had the 
whole of the New York business. ‘This is owing to 
the increase of the local trade. The freight has in- 
creased over last year as follows: To Way Stations, 
96 per cent. Local, 44 per cent. and New York 11 

cent. The road is now in very good condition, 
and far better than it was four years ago. There are 
about 14,000 sleepers to be renewed this year after 
which this heavy expense will be obviated for eight 
or ten years to come; particularly as regards those 
laid the last two years, which have been prepared 
against decay, by being soaked in a strong solution of 
the sulphate of copper. 

The following valuable tables are from a work re- 
cently published in Philadelphia, by Dr. J. W. Ham- 
mond. On the Ist of April, 1844, the time at which 
the work was prepared, the aggregate amount of state 
loans unpaid, was $38,929,913 40, reimbursable as 
follows, viz: 


In 1841 $55,922 GO| In1858 7,070,661 45 
1843 886,625 53| 1859 1,210,000 00 
1844 62,500 00| 1860 2,648,680 00 
1846 5,260,231 08| 1861 120,000 00 
1847 72,335 061 1862 2,265,400 00 
1850 1,000,000 00} 1863 200,000 00 
1853 2,000,000 00| 1864 3,485,076 66 
1854 3,000,000 00] 1865 _—_1,829.600 09 
1856 2,783,161 88| 1868 2.524.000, 00 

1870 1,946,215, 65 





At expiration of certain bank charters 569,503 50 


$38,929,913 40 
The canal and railroad tolls under this head, for 
the years, are thus stated: 








Years. Amount. | Years. Amount. 
1830 $25,743 68 | 1838 $959.336 32 
1831 38,241 20 | 1839, 1,076,045 47 
1832 50,900 57 | 1840 1,195,751 33 
1833 151,419 69 | 1841 1,055,394 60 
1834 313,789 15 | 1842 907,093 12 
1835 684,357 77 | 1843 1,019,401 15 
1836 837,805 72 

1837 975,350 49 Total $9,286,644 26 





The following table in relation to the cost, reve- 
nue, &c. of the Columbia and Philadelphia railway 
possesses especial interest at this time as the question 
of the sale of the main line of the public works of 
Pennsylvania is to be decided upon by the people at 


the coming election: 
Length 83 miles. Cost $4,204,969 96. 








Years. Revenue. Expenditures. 
1833 $5,002 58 None. 
1834 40,240 32 None. 
1835 183,699 80 $163,691 31 
1836 260,657 83 288,388 9) 
1837 363,566 18 403,896 64 
1838 399,636 32 197,200 69 
1839 389,973 97 264,287 22 
1840 445,552 33 450,738 33 
1841 411,536 96 338,169 86 
1842 345,081 63 340,208 42 
1843 309,496 08 298,502 84 
Total $3,195,353 99 $2,835,681 32 


Excess of revenue $359,669 67 


DEBT AND PROPERTY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Debt April 1, 1844. 

6 per cent. stocks $4,331,013 99 

5 = do. do. 32,934,763 73 

45 do. do. 200,000 00 

- $37,465,777 72 





Relief notes in circula- 
tion bearing 1 per 
cent. 


$4,292 449 68 
Loan 6 per cent. 


171,636 00 





$1,464,085 68 
166,504 65 
955,426 13 


$40,051,794 18 
Property of the Commonwealth. 
Stock in sundry corporations, (par 
value, ) $2,002,507 56 
Public works, (cost of construction,) 28,616,375 01 
Public buildings and grounds at Har- 
risburg, (estimated, ) 
oney due on lands unpatented, esti- 


Domestic credit—script outstanding 
Interest on loans, due ist Feb. 1844 


Total 





250,000 00 





mated, ) 200,000 00 
State arsenals, powder magazine, &c. 

(estimated, ) 100,000 00 

Total 


$31,168,972 57 


Trave or Cincinnati anp New Orteans. The 
following table shows the proportions which the 
shipments from Cincinnati to New Orleans of seve- 
ral of our staples for the past seven months, bear to 
the total receipts at New Orleans of these articles 
during the nine months specified: 





Receipts at ship’ts from 


Articles. N. Orleans. Cincinnati. Proportions. 
Flour, barrels 433,005 128,306 293 per ct. 
Whiskey, bbls. 73,108 66,708 31; “* 
Pork, bbls. 482,005 390,491 3%“ 
Beef, bbls. 10,923 19,704 383 “ 
Bacon, bbls. 81.516 44,211 94: & 
Lard, kegs 939,196 289,522 RR * 
Cheese, Ibs. 1,654,240 rue ee | Te 
Tallow, bbls. 6,558 2,594 I 
Butter, kegs 14,833 8,196 543 

Average per. cent. 45 
— Sars aOEU seed 








TREATY WITH FRANCE. 





OFFICIAL.——RY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED, STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention for the surrender of criminals, 
between the United States of America and his 
majesty the king of the French, was concluded 
and signed by their plenipotentiaries, at Washing- 
ton, on the ninth day of November. last; which 
convention, being in the English and French lan- 
guages, is word for word as follows: 

Convention for the surrender of criminals, between the 
United States of America and his majesty the king of 
the French. 

The United States of America and his majesty the 
king of the French, having judged it expedient, with 
a view to the better administration of justice, and to 
the prevention of crime within their respective terri- 
tories and jurisdictions, that persons charged with 
the crimes hereinafter enumerated, and being fugi- 
tives from justice, should, under certain circumstan- 
ces, be reciprocally delivered up, the said United 
States of America and his majesty the king of the 
French, have named as their plenipotentiaries to 
conclude a convention for this purpose, that is to say: 
the president of the United States of America, Abel 
P. Upshur, secretary of state of the United States, 
and his majesty the king of the French, the Sieur 
Pageot, officer of the royal order of the legion of 
honor, his minister plenipotentiary, ad interim, in the 
United States of America; who, after having com- 
municated to each other their respective full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon and 
danatedid the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 

It is agreed that the high contracting parties shall, 
on requisitions made in their name, through the. me- 
dium of their respective diplomatic agents, deliver 
up to justice persons who, being accused of the 
crimes enumerated in the next following article, 
committed within the jurisdiction of the requiring 
party, shall seek an asylum or shall be found within 
the territories of the other: Provided, That this 
shall be done only when the fact of the commission 
of the crime shail be so established as that the laws 
of the country, in which the fugitive or the person 
so accused shali be found, would justify his or her 
apprehension and commitment for trial, if the crime 
had been there committed. 


ARTICLE IL. 
Persons shall be se delivered up who shall be 
charged, according to the provisions of this conven- 
tion, with any of the following crimes, to wit: mur- 
der, (comprehending the crimes designated in the 
French penal code by the terms assassination, parri- 
cide, infanticide, and poisoning,) or with an attempt 
to commit murder, or with rape, or with forgery, or 
with arson, or with embezzlement by public officers 
when the same is punishable with infamous punish- 
ment. 


ARTICLE Il. 

On the part of the French government, the sur- 
render shall be made only by authority of the keeper 
of the seals, minister of justice; and on the part of 
the government of the United States, the surrender 
shall be made only by authority of the executive 
thereof. ; 

ARTICLE IY. 

The expenses of any detention and delivery effect- 
ed in virtue of the preceding provisons, shall be 
borne and defrayed by the government in whose 
name the requisition shall have been made. 


ARTICLE Y. 

The provisions of the present conyention shall not 
be applied in any manner to the crimes enumerated 
in the second article, committed anteriar to the date 
thereof, nor to any crime or offence of a purely po- 
litical character. 

ARTICLE YI. 

This conyention shall continue in force until it 
shall be abrogated by the contracting parties, or one 
of them; but shall not be abrogated except by mutu- 
al consent, unless the party desiring to abrogate it 











shall give six months’ previous notice of his inten 
tion todo so. It shall be ratified, and the ratifica” 
tions shall be exchanged, within the space of six 
months, or earlier if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentia- 
ries have signed the present convention in duplicate, 
and have affixed thereto, the seal of their arms. ~ 

Done at Washington, the ninth day of November, 
Anno Domini, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three. A. P. UPSHUR, ft 4 

A. PAGEOT, [L. 3. 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ra- 
tified on both parts, and the respective ratifications 
of the same were exchanged at Washington on the 
twelfth day of April, instant, by John C. Calhoun, 
secretary of state of the United States, and A. Pa- 
geot, minister plenipotentiary ad interim of his ma- 
jesty the king of the French in the said United States, 
on the part of their respective governments. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Joun Tyrer, 
President of the United States of America, have 
caused the said convention to be made public to the 
end that the same, and every clause and article there- 
of, may be observed and fulfilled with good faith, by 
the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof, | have hereunto set my hand, 
oe en the seal of: the United States to be af- 

xed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this thirtieth day 
of April, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States the sixty-eighth. 
JOHN TYLER. 


[y. s.] 


By the President: 
Joun C. Catnoun, secretary of state. 


TEXAS ANNEXATION. 























The Nothern Standard, (Clarksville, Texas), of the 
29th May, reviews the letters af Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Van Buren against immediate annexation and pro- 
nounces the former “‘certainly one of the finest and 
most statesmanlike productions we have ever seen. 
However we may deprecate the conclusion arrived 
at, we must admit the cogency of the argument, sup- 
posing it was. addressed to us citizens of the United 
States.” 


It admits) Mr. Yan Buren’s letter to be well 
written and cogeni—The views of both Mr. Ciay 
and Mr. Van Buren, upon the main point, of the pro- 
priety and expediency of immediate annexation, are 
about the same end for the same expressed reasons.” 

‘‘In the southwest of the United States, we under- 
stand that great excitement prevails upon the Subject, 
and that there is but one voice about it, and that for 
immediate annexation. We have, however, no idea 
that the result will be in any way influenced by this, 
and we do not believe that the treaty which was 
agreed upon between the primary contracting agents, 
and which assumes our debts to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars, can even receive a majority of 
the votes of the senate. Messrs. Benton and Bu- 
chanan are both understood to be opposed to jt, and 
this with the opposition of Messrs. Clay, Van Buren, 
and Webster, places the matter, to our mind, beyond 
the necessity for further speculation upon its chance 
for accomplishment. We will publish the treaty as 
signed by Mr. Calhoun and our diplomatic agents, 
next week. In the mean time, we have the honor to 
felicitate our readers upon the fact that they are the 
independent, citizens of a free and sovereign republic, 
Hurrah for the republic of Pexas! Three cheers for 
the lone star! [t has lost none of its effulgence; and 
still bright, it bears its onward way through the fir- 
mament, undimmed, and unhid by association; still 
alone, clear and beautiful—three cheers for the lone 
star say we! We understand gome of these little 
south western states of the American union, wish to 
be annexed toour young and flourishing republic; but 
we can’t afford to take them—can we? 

“A truce to small matters, we'll talk of something 
else.” 

It then goes on to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Baltimore National Convention. 


THE ANNEXATION OF Texas To THE U. Srates.— 
The proposed annexation of Texas to the United 
States has created a great sensation at Paris, and re- 
yived the numerous speculations which wete afloat 
during the Canada affair, of the necessity of making 
common cause with the United States, and for thus di- 
recting a powerful blow against the best interests of 
Great Britain. The National is already in the field, 
and calls on the nation to disregard the enlente cor- 
diale of M. Guizot, and to thivk only of the great ad- 
vantages which a good understanding with the Ame- 
rican union must create for France. It says that the 
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annexation of Texas to the states is a new political 
combination, weakening the British government and 
its aristocracy in the most sensitive point; “that our 
relations with the cabinet of Washington cannot be 
friendly; that our Canadian possessions are in danger; 
and that the European powers, and particularly 
France, who have tolerated the insulting yoke of 
British supremacy, should be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the chances which this new combination 
must ere long afford.” 

The Journal des Debats, of language ‘held by the go- 
vernment of the United States on the question of ne- 

slavery, says: 


“We believe that France/has-no occasion to occupy | 


itself about the annexation of Texas to the North 
American confederation. It is not under that point of 
view that we rd these papers, but it is certain 
that in our opinion a country which, like France, 
has taken so glorious a part in the abaiition of slavery 
should energetically condemn the language openly 
held by the government of the United States. We 
have before us the correspondence exchanged be- 
tween Mr. Upshur, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Everett, and 
Pakenham, and all the notes written on the part of 
the United States are, from ‘beginning to end, not 
only an apology, but an audacious justification of the 
principle of slavery; while nearly all the rest of the 
Christian world is making immense sacrifices to de- 
liver society from this hideous leprosy that has so 
long disfigured it, the United States alone defend it in 
the language of the most revolting nature. These are 
the terms in which:republican and democratic govern- 
ments understand ‘humanity, equality, and liberty.” 

The affairs .of Tahiti, New Zealand, China, and 
South America, have been again brought in succes- 
sion before the chamber, and from the warmth with 
which they have been discussed, it is evident that 
they have lost none of their interest as party ques- 
tions. The main point of the opposition speakers 
appeared ‘to'be the exposure of the alleged sacrifice 
of French ‘interests,.in order to maintain an under- 
standing with England; while the object of the min- 
(istry was'to-show that:if they had avoided all cause 
of disagreement with that country, they had as care- 
fully abstained from any act of complaisance dero- 
gatory to the honor and interests of France. 

The .Constitutionnel of Sunday asserts that the 
French government has protested against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States. 
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THE U. STATES, MEXICO, AND 'FEXAS. 





From the National Intelligencer. 

It is gratifying to find that the prudence aud the 
spirit of national honor which so worthily . directed 
the late decision of the United States senate on the 
‘*Texas annexation” treaty have been entirely con- 
firmed by the eyent, and that, in spite of all intrigue, 
of all deception, of all the shameful and dangerous 
agitation and delusion by which the legislative and 
the popular sense were attempted to be shaken dur- 
ing the .crisis-through which we have dately passed, 
athe peace and the character of the country liave been 

reserved. We haye not, (Providence be praised!) 
Som plunged illegally in a war as detestable as that 
by which, under pretences, much the same, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, helped themselves to whatever 
part of Poland they liked, alleging for their poor 
apology (as our annexatignists have done), some im- 
memorial claim—as, that {his province had once been 
theirs, or that other wished to be, or that a third suited 
them, or that king Stanislaus in secret was anxious 
to be rid of a fourth, or thata fifth had rebelled, 
(they having sent emissaries there,) or that the course 
of the waters or of mountains made it advisable to 
advance their own boundaries far within those of the 
Polish republic. Nothing is more invariable than 
that, in all such cases of territorial encroachment, 
the party encroaching should proye that precisely at 
the further edge of the domain he means to seize, 
lies a natural boundary wonderfully suited to both 
sides—like the Rio Grande or the desert beyond the 
Nueces. Excellent reasons these, but a little awk- 
ward, if to be applied elsewhere. It might not suit 
us to adopt them as to Oregon, excellent ‘natural 
boundaries” as the Rocky Mountains or the Colum- 
bia river might make. But, above all, in the dis. 
memberment of Poland a pretext was not wanting 
exactly like that with which a soythern alarm has 
been raised; the three strong-handed ravishers of her 
soil said with three voices just what we are made to 
say with one—that their own internal tranquillity, 
their self- preservation, absolutely reguired that they 
should rob her. 

The publication which we the otber day gaye, from 
a New York paper, signifying in an authentic form 
the real determination of Mexico in regard to the 
Texas question, shows how false to the last have 
been all the steps taken in this business by the ope- 








es 


rators in annexation. It proves almost as great an 
absence of capacity as dereliction cf honesty. The 
whole effort thas been to disgrace and to distract one 
country, to deceive and to plunge in disaster two; and 
all this merely to aid the desperate fortunes of broken- 
down aspirants to the presidency and of speculators 
in stocks and land-titles. From the beginning to the 
end, the same ill faith has been exhibited as to Mexi- 
co and as to our own people. The administration has 
spread every delusion and deception which its agents 
and its presses could disseminate: it has suppressed 
all information contrary to its purposes; it causes to 
be put in circulation what it knows to:be unfounded; 
it locks from the public knowledge, and even from 
the senate as far it can, nearly every authentic and 
important fact, permitting things of the very highest 
consequence in the decision to be dragged out only 
by repeated calls; and, finally, beyond all reasonable 
question, sheltering one main point in its proceedings 
under the pretence of the non-existence of written 
stipulations, which obviously, if not in being in that 
form, have been kept out of it for purposes of con- 
cealment alone. How unhesitating has it been to 
communicate every thing it did not know; and how 
cautious of letting out any thing it did know! 

In the midst of such inventions and impostures, of 
all these dishonest suppressions, of disclosures, (even 
when having any truth in them), extracted in des- 
pite of the cabinet, or revealed oniy for some aim of 
perversion, the minions and agents of an authority 
thus shamefully exercised have repeatedly endeavor- 
ed to stigmatize as disloyal, anti-national, anti-Ame- 
rican, the efforts of all who, in a matter so deeply in- 
volving the public safety, have been active to direct 
these doings, to discover the facts, to supply all that 
was fraudulently kept back, and to put the country 
in possession of a!] that was indispensably necessary 
it should know, in.its deliberation over a matter of 
such high concern. For doing this, such presses as 
have performed their public duty most thoroughly 
have won the customary requital from the bad, the 
corrupt, the artificers of fraud; they have been de- 
nounced as opposing a great national acquisition— 
have been aimed at with the odious accusation of de- 
riving their information from foreigners—bave been 
blackened with imputed intimacy, now witha British 
and now a Mexican diplomacy. 

In time of peace, we see not why any agent of 
public information should be excessively scrupulous 
of arriving, through the watchful corps of foreign 
agents about our government, at information due to 
the public interest, but withheld or falsified by de- 
ceivers in high places. Surely there can be nothing 
particularly treasonable or unworthy of the citizen 
in counteracting the arts.employed for the public in- 
jury and danger in this case. If an administration 
should be conducting a detestable plot, a dark and 
wicked conspiracy against not merely the honor, but 
the safety of the country—if it be aiming to accom- 
plish, at the price of terrible national disgraces and 
disasters, the personal advancement of a few men, 
whose sway has been deplorable even when attended 
through no such dreadful means, why might not they 
who love the good and the peace of :the land, draw 
from any honorable sources of information, fit for ke 
patriot and the statesman to consult, a knowledge of 
whatever was needed to enlighten the public mind, 
to strip the veil of secrecy from so many illicit and 
shameful practices, to avert the signal external cala- 
mity that was meant to be purchased at the price of 
an internal misfortune so pitiable? 

We might, therefore, so far as any of the accusa- 
tions alluded to are meant for us, plead justification, 
if they were true. But they are any thing but true. 
We have not, and we hare never sought, any peculiar 
sources of intelligence—any which are not accessible 
to every person here constantly on the watch, fami- 
liar with all the wheels and springs of the state ma- 
chinery about us, and capable, from long practice, of 
seizing things in their symptoms, of tracing them to 
their causes and authors, of distinguishing the authen- 
tic from the suppositions or the fraudulent. The 
best-informed circles here, the body of highly inform- 
ed persons, (many of them actors in nearly all lead- 
ing events,) constantly afford us a minute knowledge 
of all that is passing. To us their yery silence, or 
eyen their efforts at concealment, often yield copious 
disclosures, and rumors and errors and fabrications 
afford strong guesses at the truth. 


We laugh, therefore, as we have ever laughed, at 
thissort of imputation. While the genuineness and 
the usefulness of the facts which we are able to bring 
to the public knowledge remain undisputed, these 
shal] vindicate our purposes and our sources. We 
will seek and we will use, without scruple, all hono- 
rable means of information. We disdain any other. 
When, by such efforts, we have assisted too conspi- 
cuously in foiling a foul plot like the late one, we 





shal! always expect its contrivers and instruments to 


, Seek their jmpotent revenge by styling us “Anti-Ame- 





rican,” and the like—just as if to guard the public 
safety, to vindicate the faith of treaties, to repel acts 
of rapacity that would be as dangerous as disgrace.- 
ful, and to combat designs against the integrity of 
the union itself, were anti-national, and rapine, and 
fraud, and treason, and dishonor were the genuine 
marks of an American spirit, of American feelings! 
The country, rather than ourselves, is libelled by 
such intimations. 
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POLITICALI—PRESIDENTIAL. 


MR. POLK’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE NOMINATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Baltimore, May 29, 1844. 

Sir: At a democratic national convention of dele. 
gates from the several states of this Union, convened 
on the 27th instant, and now sitting in the city of 
Baltimore, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
to be supported for the presidency and vice presiden- 
cy of the United States at the ensuing election, the 

on. James K. Polk, of Tennessee, having been de- 
signated, by the whole number of votes given, to be 
the candidate of the democratic party for the presi- 
dent of the United States, was declared to be unani- 
mously nominated for that office. 

The undersigned were appojnted a committee to 
request your acceptance of the nomination thus una- 
nimously tendered to you; and they cannot forbear 
to express the high gratification which they experi- 
ence in the performance of this duty, and the hope 
which they confidently entertain, ia common with 
their colleagues of the convention, that the devotion 
to the cause of democratic principles which has al- 
ways characterised your conduct, will not suffer you 
to turn a deaf ear to.the call of our country, when, 
in a manner so honorable to yourself, she demands 
your distinguished services." We have the honor to 
be your obedient servants, 

HENRY HUBBARD, 
WILLIAM H. ROANE, 
BENJ. H. BREWSTER. 
ROMULUS M. SAUNDERS, 
ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr. 
Committee of the Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore. 
Hon. J. K. Porx, Columbia, Tennessee. 





a 





Columbia, Tennessee, June 12, 1844. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had ithe honor to receive your 
letter of the 29th ultimo, informing me that the de- 
mocratic national canvention, then assembled at Bal- 
more, had designatej me to be the candidate of the 
democratic party for president of the United States, 
and that I had been unanimously nominated for that 
office. 

It has been weli observed that the office of presi- 
dent of the United States should neither be sought 
wor declined. I have never sought it, nor shail | feel 
at liberty to decline it, if conferred upon me by the 
voluntary suffrages of my fellow citizens. In ac- 
cepting the nomination lam deeply impressed with 
the distinguished honor which has been conferred 
upon me by my republican friends, and am duly sen- 
sible of the great and mighty responsibilities which 
must ever devolve on any citizen who may be call- 
ed to fill the high station of president of the United 
States. 

J deem the present toibe a proper occasion to de- 
clare, that,if the nomination made by the convention 
shall be confirmed by the people and result in my elec- 
tion, I shall enter upon the discharge of the high and 
solemn duties of the office with the settled purpose of 
not being a candidate for re-election. In the event 
of my election it shall be my constant aim, by a 
strict adherence to the old republican land marks, to 
maintain and preserve the pubbic prosperity, and at 
the end of four years I am resolved to retire to pri- 
vate life. In assuming this position I feel that | not 
only impose on myself a salutary restraint, but that 
I take the most effective means in my power of en- 
abling the democratic party to make a free selection 
of a successor who may be best calculated to give 
effect to their will, and guard all the interests of our 
beloved country. With great respect, I have the 
honor to be your ob’t servant, fi 

JAMES K. POLK. 

To Messrs. Henry Hubbard, William H. Roane, 
Benjamin H. Brewster, Romulus M. Saunders, Ro- 
bert Rantoul, jr., committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Baltimore. 


MR. POLK AND THE TARIFF. 

The opinions of Mr. Polk in relation to free trade 
and a protective tariff, having been brought into ques- 
tion, the political party-papers are of course sifting 
the subject either in order to get at the truth,—or to 
concea! the truth,—as the case may be. 

From the tone and extracts published by the Penn- 
sylvania and other loco papers north of us, it would 
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seem that there thev entertained the persiiasion that 
Mr. Polk is nota free trade man—and is in favor of 
a tariff giving incidental protection. Thus the Har- 
risburg Union a leading paper of that party, mm re- 
ply to the charge that Mr. Polk was in favor of free 
trade, says: ‘ 

“We perceive that the Harrisburg Intelligencer, 
with the mendacity so eminently characteristic of the 
coon papers, denounces Colonel Polk in advance as 
an open and avowed ‘free trade theorist.’ The au- 
thority of this gratuitous assertion is, of course, not 
furnished by the Intelligencer, as it is the policy of 
the whig press to deal in habitual misrepresentation 
both of men and measures of the democratic party. 
Now we happen to know and state upon the autho- 
rity of a Tennesseean, with whom we conversed at 
Baltimore—a near neighbor of Colonel Polk—that he 
holds the doctrine of free trade in unquatifiable ab- 
horrence. He never has advanced it, and never will. 
He is in favor of a judicious revenue tariff, affording 
the amplest incidental protection to American indus- 
try. He is the special friend and advocate of the coal 
and iron interest, those two great objects of solicitude 
with Pennsylvanians, and believing permanence in 
our laws to be of incalculable value, is opposed to the 
disturbance of the existing tariff. These facts we 
state upon the very best authority, and caution the 
democracy of this great state against listening to the 
misrepresentations of the coons.” 

In reply to this, and similar articles from the same 
party, the whig papers quote the answer of Mr. Polk 
during his Jate canvass asa candidate for governor 
of Tennessee, to queries put to him by Mr. Jones, his 
opponent as follows: 

“5th. Are you in favor of a tariff or direct taxes 
for the support of the general government?” 

“6th. Ifa tariff, do you approve of such a tariff as 
would give protection to home industry against fo- 
reign industry?” 

“[ answer that I am opposed toa system of direct 
taxation, and I am in favor of a moderate scale of 
duties, laid by q tariff on imported goods for the pur- 
pose of raising the revenue which may be needed for 
the economical administration of the government.— 
In fixing the rates of a tariff, my opinion is, that the 
object in view should be to raise the revenue needed 
by government, leaving the interest engaged in man- 
ufacturea to. enjoy the incidental advantage which 
the levy of such duties will afford to them. If by 
‘“‘giving protection to home industry,” you mean to 
assert the distinct principle, that a tariff is to be laid 
solely or in any extent not for revenue but for the 
protection of capitalists who have made their invest- 
ments in manufacturing establishments so as to com; 
pel the consumers of their articles, the agzicujturists, | 
mechanios, persons employed in commerce and all) 
other pursuits, to pay highey prices for them, then) 
I say I am opposed to such, a, principle, and to any | 
tariff which recognizes it. ‘\Home. industry,” a,term,| 
so often used by the advocates of the protective tariff) 
system, is comprehensive in its meaning, and by a| 


just legislation should be made to embrace the indus- | 
try employed in agriculture, in the mechanic arts, | 
in commerce and all other pursuits, as well as the | 
industry employed in manufacture. I have at all 
times been opposed to prohibitory or high protective 
tariff laws, designed not for revenue, but to advance 
the interests of one portion of the people employed 
in manufactures, by taxing another and much the 
larger portion, thus making the many tributary to the 
increased wealth of the few. Iam opposed to the 
tariff act of the late congress, considering it to be in 
many respects of this character—and, indeed so high- 
ly protective upon some articles as to prohibit their 
importation into the country altogether. 1{ am, in 
favor of repealing that act, and restoring the com- 
promise tariff act of March 2d, 1833, believing as | 
do, that it would produce more revenue than the pre- 
sent law, and that the incidental protection afforded 
by the twenty per cent. duty especially when this 
would be paid in cash, and on the home valuation, 
Will afford sufficient protection to the manufactures, 
and all that they ought to desire, or to which they 
are entitled.”’ 

To determine the point in controversy between 
the two parties, a letter was addressed to Mr. Polk, 
by J. K. Kane, of Philadelphia. The following is 
Mr. Polk’s reply. 

MR. POLK’S LETTER. 
Columbia, Tennessee, June 19th, 1844. 

Dear Str: I have received recently several letters 
in reference to my opinions on the subject of the 
tariff, and among others yours of the 30th ultimo.— 
My opinions on this subject have been often given to 
the public. They are to be found in my public acts, 
and > the public discussions in which | have partici- 
pated. 

I am in favor of a tariff for revenue, such a one 





administered. In adjusting the detaiis of a revenue 
tariff, I have heretofore sanctioned gych moderate 
discriminating duties, as would produce the amount 
of revenue needed, and at the same time afford rea- 
sonable incidental protection to our home industry. 
‘I am oppesed to a tariff for protection merely and not 
for revenue. 

Acting upon these general principles, it is well 
known that I gave my support to the policy of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s administration on this subject. 1 voted 
against the tariff act of 1828. I voted for the act of 
1832, which contained modifications of some of the 
objectionable provisions of the act of 1828, Asa 
member of the committee of ways and means of the 
house of representatives, I gave my assent toa bill 
reported to that committee in December, 1832, mak- 
ing further modifications of the act of 1828, and 
making also discriminations in the imposition of the 
duties which it proposed, That bill did not pass, but 
was superseded by the bill commonly called the com. 
promise bill, for which | voted. 

In my judgment, it is the duty of the government, 
to extend, as far as it may be practicable to do so, 
by its revenue laws and all other means within its 
power, fair and just protection to all the great inte- 
rests of the whole Union, embracing agriculture, 
manufuctures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and na- 
vigation. I heartily approve the resolutions upon this 
subject, passed by the democratic national conven- 
tion, lately assembled at Baltumore. I am, with great 
respect, dear sir, your ob’t serv’t, 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Joun K. Kane, Esq., Philadelphia. 


MR. WRIGHT AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

Extract from Mr. Senator Wright’s speech, deliver- 
ed recently at a “democratic” meeting in the state of 
New York. 

‘In reference to the idea that my name was ever 
to be presented to the American people as a candi- 
date for the highest office in this government, I beg 
you to be assured that never, for one moment, have 
} been vain enough to aspire to that lofty trust; and 
while it is tgue that did place in the hand of the 
delegate to the Baltimore convention from my own 
district, a letter unequivocally prohibiting the use of 
my name for that office, it was done because I was 
assured—kindly assured by friends, that there was a 
digposition on the part of some delegations in that 
convention, in case of the failure to nominate Mr. 
Van, Buren to atlempt to use my name. Did I do 
right, fellow citizens? (Cheers and cries of ‘yes*) | 
did, And I myself most heartily respond to your 
affirmative answer. (Cheers.) Never had you— 
never had the democracy of the state indicated a dis- 
position to bestow such a trust upon me; and until 
they had doneso, | should have been assuming what, 
in my judgment, no man has a right to assume, that I 
was permitted to place myself before a convention 


of the democracy of the Union, and attempt to gain 
But, 


a nomination. (Cheers.) That was enough. 
fellow citizens, | was stopped by a stronger reason. 


You had, your democratic brethren throughout the 
state had, with peculiar unanimity, and none more 
heartily than myself, designated another one of our 
distinguished democrats as their first choice for the 
highest office in the country.” (A voice, ‘three cheers 


for, old Matty.’ Laughter.” 


MR. McDUFFIE AND COL. BENTON. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BALTIMORE PATRIOT. 
Washington, June 17, 1844. 


Benton. 


the by-gone subject. 


argument or reason. 


ready one. 


manner, | think, has changed for the better since las 
session. 





as will yield a sufficient amount to the treasury to 


A debate, pungent and quite dramatic, occurred in 
the senate yesterday between Mr. McDuffie and Col. 
The motion of the latter, upon the subject 
of Texas, had been disposed of a day or two before, 
but the courtesy of the serate would not allow it to 
refuse Mr. DcD. his pertinacious and unreasonable | @ More northern senator, who had previously crossed 
exaction upon its time, precious as the closing mo- 
ments of its session must needs be, and he was per- 
mitted to make a long and desultory speech upon 


When [| came into the gallery, he had nearly finish- 
ed, butI learned from an intelligent friend, who | to the conspiracy against the Union. I noticed that 
heard the whole of it, that the general tenor of his 
speech was calculated rather to provoke by satire 
or irony, and to raise a laugh, than to convince by | speech, went and shook hands with him, appparently 
Now, with great deference for 
Mr. McD. as a man of strong, though most deeply 
prejudiced mind, I think his warmest admirer will 
hardly claim for him the merit of wit or humor—an 
able debater, if aman who can only see one side of a | DELIVERED IN THE CITY OF RALEIGH, ApRit 13, 1344. 
question can be, he is by no meansa brilliant or a 


Col. Benton very deliberately arose in reply. His 


Commencing in a low tone of voice, not al- | ed. 
ways distinctly audible across the house, which hej I have looked forward to this my first visit to North 


rere 


emphatic bursts which are so peculiar to himself—he 

soon began to read, ina solemn style, the dreadful 

account of the massacre of the Jlamo, from a former 

speech of his own, but for what purpose I could not 

understand, until, upon the close of it, he fiercely 

turned upon his opponent, in a voice and manner of 

steong excitement. Such he said, were the emotions 

of grief and indignation with which that tragedy had 

filled his own bosom, at the time it occurred, which 

was seven or eight years ago—in contrast with the 

cold feelings exhibited then by Mr. McD., who had 

only now for the first time, manifested the smallest 

degree of grief or indignation upon the occasion. And 

the way he thumped upon the desk, and gesticulated, 

and flourished in the face of Mr. McD. who sat im- 

mediately under and looking at him, would be, I 

should think, a caution to that gentleman ever after 

to express his sorrow and shed his tears at the proper 

moments and not let some seven or eight years inter- 

vene. At that time he was governor of South Caro- 

lina—opposed to the annexation of Texas, and evinc- 

ing feelings very different from sympathy with the 

struggling Texans. Upon this theme, Col. B. showed 

him no mercy. This was the first actin the play.— 

The next was a discussion of the meaning of the word 

neophyse, which it seems had been applied to Mr. 

McD., and to which he had excepted. St. Paul was 

referred to and quoted preily largely, for authority. 

Having established this point, and confirmed the de- 

finition as applicable to Mr. McD. and his friends, he 

thenyreferred to Plutarch, and indulged for a conside- 

rable space in vivid commentaries upon the death of 
Cesar; and the history of that matter and the factions 
of that day were pretty largely discussed—all for the 
benefit, as every ono must have inferred, of Mr. McD. 
and his political friends, who might profit by the les- 
son, and learn, that although Cesar might be assas- 
sinated or removed, yet the conspirators, as in that 
case, instead of reaping the anticipated reward, might 
chance to be visited with penal retribution. I cannot 
pretend to give his language, but his ideas as closely 
as Ireceived them. Then he charged it upon a fac- 
tion, but naming of course no names, that here in the 
Capitol, more than a year before those pretended oc- 
currences in England, which were now used as the 
justifying pretence for the immediate annexation of 
Fexas, the dissolution of this Union had been delibe- 
rately concocted. Al this was said and done in what 
I presume is within parliamentary license, but { 1ma- 
gine it must have been about the plainestand most 
taunting language and manncr, within that rule, that 
were ever exhibited in this very decorous branch of 
congress; and in this galling strain he continued per- 
haps halfan hour. This over, Mr. Tyler came im for 
a fresh portion of the senator’s withering rebuke. He 
denounced his whole course in reference to Mexico, 
as not only mischievous and unconstitutional, but pi- 
ratical, “‘yes Mr. president, piratical, piratical.”” His 
_ appeal to the house of representatives is insulting to 
the senate, and every way improper—declaring that 
a dead ratsent to the house would scarcely have been 
more offensive than a treaty which, having been re- 
jected, had become of no more value than so much 
blank paper,”? The peroration wasa fine burst of 
eloquence. Alluding again to the conspirators against 
the integrity of the Union, he promised them he would 
meet them at Philippi? Sword in hand he would meet 
them in the defence of the constitution and the union. 
His language and mazner were admjrable—and as he 
sat down a ow murmur of applause involuntarily es- 
caped from the galleries, that bespoke the intensity 
of feeling which the speech had excited, 

Mr. McD. rose to rejoin—and others no doubt, as 
well as myself, expected to see the fires of southern 
chivalry blaze out upon his bold denupciator, and that 
we should now see a scene indeed. But no; he was 
comparatively gentle, [ will notsay subdued; it would 
seem that his heat had been exhausted, perhaps upon 








his path with argument unanswerable—be this as it 
may, he said only a few words in cxplanation of the 
time and the motive of his Texas manifesto, when 
governor of Carolina, and sat down without a word 
in answer tothe very signficant inuendoes in relation 





Mr. Adams was in the chamber throughout the scene 
sitting near to Col. Benton, who upon finishing his 


with great cordiality. 











MR. CLAY’S SPEECH, 








Friends and fellow citizens, 

Ladies and gentlemen of North Carolina: 
t| <A long-cherished object of my heart is accomplish- 
I am at your capital, and in the midst of you. 





defray the expenses of the government economically | continued to the close, except in those occasional and | Caroliga with anxious wishes, and with high expec- 
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tations of great gratification; and I am happy to say 


that my fondest anticipations have been more than 
realized. Wherever I have passed on my way to 
your city, wherever I have stopped, at the depots of 
railroads, in country, town, or village, it has been 
my good fortune to receive the warmest demonstra- 
tions of respect and kindness, from al] parties, from 
both sexes, and fram every age; but nowhere have | 
met, nowhere had I expected such a distinguished 
reception, and such enthusiastic greetings as those 
with which my arrival ‘here has been attended. I am 
rejoiced to be with you this day, to stand surrounded 
by you inthe shade of this magnificent capitol, a 
noble monument of your public liberality and taste, 
and while.my grateful heart has been warmed by the 
thrilling grasp of each outstretched hand, and my 
eye cheamed © the smiles and ‘beauty of the fair 
daughters of North Carolina, who have honored this 
occasion by their presence, I cannot but rejoice, and 
I do rejoice, that 1 am an American citizen; and feel 
that, though far removed from my immediate home 
and friends, yet ‘I tread here the soil of my own coun- 
try, am in the midst of my friends and countrymen, 
and can exclaim, in-the language of the Scottish bard, 
that this, “this is indeed my own, my native land.” 
I own that.I have been truly and greatly, but agree- 
ably surprised. I -had expected to find some hun- 
dreds, perhaps a few thousands, assembled here to 
meet.and greet.me. I did not expect to witness such 
an outpouring. ‘I did not expect to see the whole 
state congregated together. But here itis! From 
the-mountains and from the seaboard, from the ex- 
tremities and from the centre, I see around me the 
sons.and the daughters of the good old North State 
—a state which has earned this estimable title by 
the purity, simplicity, and efficiency of its institu- 
tions; by its uniform patriotism and inflexible virtue; 
by its quiet, unobtrusive, and unambitious demeanor; 
and by its steady and.firm attachment to the Union, 
of which it is one of the surest props and pillars—a 
noble title, of which, although itis not proud, be- 
cause itis notin its nature to be proud, its sister 
states may well envy and emulate her. For these 
hearty manifestations of your respect and esteem [ 
thank you all. I thank my fair. countrywomen for 
gracing this meeting by their countenance and pre- 
sence. I thank your worthy chief magistrate for the 
generoys manner in which he has represented your 
hospitality. ‘1 thank the various committees for the 
kindness and attention which I have received at their 
hands, and particularly the committee who did me 
the honor to meet me on the borders of your state, 
and escort me to this city. 

{ am here, fellow citizens, in compliance with 
your own summons. Warm and repeated invitations 
‘to visit this state, and my own ardent desire to see it, 
to form the acquaintance and to share the hospitalities 
of its citizens, have brought me in your presence. I 
have come with objects exclusively social and friend- 
ly. I have come upon_no political errand. {I have 
not come asa propagandist. I seek to change no 
man’s opinian, to shake no man’s allegiance to his 
party. Satisfied and contented with the opinions 
which I have formed upon public affairs, after 
thorough investigation and full deljberation, I am 
willing to leave every other man in the.undisturbed 
possession of his opinions. It is one of,our great 
privileges, ina free country, to form our,,own opi- 
nions upon all matters of public concern. ‘Claiming 
the exercise of it-for myself, I am ever ready to’ ac- 
cord to others equal freedom in exercisjng it for 
themselves. But, inasmuch as the manner in which 
we may exercise-the .rights appertaining to us, may 
exert reciprocally, an influence upon each other, for 
= or for evil; we owe the mutual duty of consi- 
‘dering fairly, fully, and disinterestedly, all measures 
of public policy which may be proposed for adop- 
tion. 

Although, fellow citizens,1 have truly said that] 
have notcome to your state with any political aims 
or purposes, I am-aware of the general expectation 
entertained here that I should embrace thé occasion 
to make some exposition of my sentiments and views 
in respect to public affairs. Ido not feel at liberty 
to disappoint this expectation. And yetd must de- 
clare, with perfect truth, that I have not and never 
had any taste for these public addresses. I have al- 
ways found them irksome and unpleasant. d have 
not disliked public speaking, but it has -been public 
speaking in Jegisjative halls, on public measures af- 
fecting the welfare of my country, or before the tri- 
bunals of justice—it has been public speaking in 
which there was a precise and well-defined object to 
be pursued, by a‘ train of thought and argument 
adapted to its attainment. 

Without presuming to prescribe to any body else 
the course which he ought to pursue in forming his 
judgment upon political parties, public measures, and 
‘the principles which ought to guide us, I will state 
my own. In respect to political parties, of wiieh I 


: 


have seen many in this country, during a life which 
is now considegabiy protracted, I believe, in the main, | 
most of them “think, or have persuaded themselves! 
to believe, that they are aiming at the happiness of! 
their country. “Their duties and their interests, well 
understood, must necessarily urge them to promote 
its welfare. They are, it is true, often deceived by 
their own passions and prejudices, and still more by 
interested demagogues who cloak and conceal their 
sinister designs. Political parties, according to my 
humble opinion of their legitimate sphere of action, 
ought to be regarded as nothing more than instruments 
or means, subordinate but important instruments or 
means, in effecting the great purposes of a wise ad- 
ministration of government; highly useful when not 
factious, and controlled by publie virtue and patriot- 
ism; but, when country is lost sight of, and the in- 
terests of the party become paramount to the inter- 
ests of the country—when the government is seized 
by a party, and is not administered for the benefit of 
the people, and the whole people, but to advance 
the purposes and selfish aims of itself, or rather 
of its leaders, then is such a party, whatever 
may be the popular name it may assume, high- 
ly detrimental and dangerous. JI am a _ whig, 
warmly attached to the party which bears that 
respected name, from a thorough persuasion that its 
principles and policy are best calculated to secure 
the happiness and prosperity of our common country; 
but, if I believed otherwise, if I were convinced that 
it sought party or individual aggrandizement, and not 
the public good, I would instantly and forever aban- 
don it, whatever might be the consequences to my- 
self, or whatever the regrets which I might feel in 
separating from veteran friends. My opinions upon 
great and leading measures of public policy have be- 
come settled convictions, and I am a whig because 
that party seeks the establishment of those measures. 
In determining with which of the two great parties 
of the country I ought to be connected, I have been 
governed by a full consideration and fair comparison 
of the tendency of their respective principles, mea- 
sures, conduct, and views. There is one prominent 
and characteristic difference between the two parties 
which eminently distinguishes them, and which, if 
there were no other, would be sufficient to decide my 
judgment; and that is, the respect and deference uni- 
formly displayed by the one, and the disregard and 
contempt exhibited by the other, to the constitution, 
to the Jaws, and to public authority. In a country 
where a free and self-government is established, it 
should be the pleasure, and it is the bounden duty, of 
every citizen to stand by and uphold the constitution 
and laws, and support the public authority; because 
they are his constitution, his laws, and the public 
authority emanates from his will. Having concurred, 
by the exercise of his privileges, in the adoption of 
the constitution, and in the passage of the laws, any 
outrage or violation attempted of either ought to be 


regarded as an offence against himself, an offence 


against the majesty of the people. In an arbitrary 
and absolmte government the subject may have some 
excuse for evading the edicts and ukases of the mo- 
narch, because they are not only promulgated with- 
out consulting his will, but sometimes against the 
wishes and interests of the woe pa In that species 
of government the power of the bayonet enforces a 
reluctant obedience to the law. With a free pecple, 
the fact that the laws are theirlaws, ought to supply, 
in a prompt and voluntary rally to the support of the 
public autharity, a force more peaceful, more pow- 
erful, and more reasonable than any derivable from 
a mercenary sojdiery. 

It is far from my intention or desire to do the least 
injustice to the parly to which I am opposed; but | 
think that in asserting the characteristic difference 
between the two parties which I have done, I am 
fully borne out by facts, to some of which, only, on 
this occasion, can,1 refer, and these shall all be of a 
recent nature. 


The first to which-I shall call your attention has 
occurred during the present session of congress.— 
The variety in the mode of electing members to the 
house of representatives of the United States, some 
being chosen: by whole states, and others by separate 
districts, was long a subject of deep and general 
compleint. Jt gave to the states unequal power in 
the councils of the nation. Mississippi or New 
Hampshire, fur example, by a general ticket, recur- 
ing the electiqn of its meinbers to the house of re- 
presentatives all of one political party, might acquire 
more power in that house than the state of New 
York, which, electing its members-by districts, might 
return an equal or nearly an equal number of mem- 
bers of both parties. According to the general ticket 
system, it is impossible that the elective franchise 
can-be exercised with the same discretion and judg- 
ment as under the district system. The elector can- 
not possess the same opportunity .under the one sys- 





tem as under the other of becoming acquainted with 


a 


eee 


and ascertaining the capacity and fidelity of the can« 
didate for his suffrage. An elector, residing in one 
extreme of the state, cannot be presumed to know a 
candidate living at a distance from him, perhaps at 
the other extreme. By the general ticket, the mino- 
rity in a state is completely smothered. From these 

and other views of the subject, it has been long a 
patriotic wish entertained that there should be some 
unform mode, both of electing members to the house 
of representatives and choosing electors of Presi- 
dent and vice president. I recollect well, some 
twenty years ago, when public opinion appeared to 
be almost unanimous upon this subject. Well, the 
last whig congress, in order to prevent the abuses 
and correct the inequality arising out of the diverse 
modes of electing members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, passed an act requiring that it should be 
uniform, and by districts. This aet was in conform- 
ity with an express grant of power contained in the 
constitution of the United States, which declares 
that.“‘the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives shall be pre. 
scribed in each state by the legislature thereof ; but 
the congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as todhe places of chaosing senators.” 
With that reasonable, equai, and — act of con- 
gress, every whig state, whose legislature assembled 
in time after its passage, strictly complied, and laid 
off their respective states.into districts accordingly. 
But four states, with democratic Jegislatures— 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, and New Hampshire 
—-refused to conform.to the Jaw, treated jt with con- 
temptuous neglect, and suffered the elections for 
members of the house of representatives to proceed 
in total disregard of .its provisions. This was a new 
species of nullification, not less reprehensible than 
that which was attempted formerly in another state, 
though ‘admitting of a more easy and peaceful re- 
medy. That remedy was to refuse toallow the 
members returned from the four states to take their 
seats in the house of representatives, which they had 
no constitutional or legal right to occupy. That 


pvce rae the present house of representatives had to 


ecide. But it was,predicted, long before they as- 
sembled, .confidently predicted, that the members 
from the four refractory states would be allowed to 
take their seats, the constitution and the law notwith- 
standing. Why was it so predicted? Was it not be- 
cause it was known, from the general character and 
conduct of the dominant party in the house, Ahat it 
would not -hesitate to trample under foot both law 
and constitution,.if necessary to the accomplishment 
of a party object? Accordingly, the question recent. 
ly came up in the house, and the members from the 
four states were admitted to their seats. 


And what, fellow citizens, do you suppose was the 
process of reasoning by which this most extraordi- 
nary resuit was brought about? Congress, you have 
seen, is invested with unlimited power to make re- 
gulations as ,to the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for representatives, or to aller those 
which might have been previously made by -the state 
legislatures. There is nothing in the grant of the 
power which enjoins upon congress to exercise the 
whole of itor none. Considerations of, obvious con- 
venience concur in leaving to the several states them- 
selves the fixation of the times and places of holding 
those elections. In that, each state may be governed 
by its sense of its own convenience without injuri- 
ously affecting other states. But-it is diferent with 
the manner of holding elections—that is, whether it 
be by general ticket or by the district system. If 
some states elect by a general ticket, it gives to them 
an undue advantage over those states which elect by 
the district system. The manner,-therefore, of hold- 
ing elections was a fit subject, and the only ‘fit sub- 
ject, contained in the grant of power-for congres- 
sional legislation. If congress had legislated beyond 
that, it would have overreached the convenience and 
necessity of the case. But the dominant party in the 
present house of representatives ‘have strangely as- 
sumed that congress could not execute a part of the 
granted power without the whole. According to 
their logic the major does not include the minor. Jn 
their view, government cannot execute a part of a 
power with which it is entrusted unless it executes 
the whole of a power vested in it. If this principle 
be true when applied to a part of the constitution, it 
would be equally true in its application to the whole 
constitution. But there are many parts of the con- 
stitution that never have been and probably never 
will be executed; and, .if the doctrine of the domi- 
nant party of the house of representatives be sound, 
all the laws enacted by congress since the commence- 
mentof the government are null and void, because 
congress has not executed all the powers of govern- 
ment with which it is eutrusted. The doctrine, ap- 
plied to the enjoyment of private property, would 
restrain a man from using any part of his property 





unless he used.the whole of it. 
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: [NEW JERSEY. | = 
The case of the New Jersey election is familiar 
with every body. There the whig members who 
resented themselves at Washington to take their 
seats bore with them the highest credentials, under 
the great seal of the state, demonstrating their right 
to occupy them. They had been regularly declared 
and returned elected members of the house of re- 
resentatives, by the regular authorities, and accord- 
ing to the law of the state of New Jersey. Agree- 
ably to the uniform usage which had prevailed in 
that house from the commencement of the govern- 


ment, and according to the usage which prevails in| ject into the present house of representatives. 


every representative body, they had a right to de- 
mand to be admitted to their seats, and to hold and 
occupy them until any objections which might exist 
against them should be subsequently investigated. In 
the case of the four states already noticed, it was 
jmportant to the interests of the dominant party, in 
order to swell their majority, that the members re- 
turned should be allowed to take their seats, although 
elected contrary tolaw. In the New Jersey case, it 
was important to the dominant party, to enable it to 
retain its majority, to exclude the whig members, 
although returned according tolaw. The decision 
in both cases was adapted to the exigency of party 
interest, in utter contempt both of constitution and 
Jaw; and it is worthy of observation that, in the de- 
cision against the whig members of New Jersey, 
members who boast of being emphatically the pa- 
trons and defenders of state rights concurred in 
trampling under foot the laws and authorities of that 
state. 
[ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN. ] 

In connexion with the subject on which I am now 
addressing you, the manner of admission of Michi-| 
gan into the Union is worthy of notice. According | 
to the usage which had uniformly prevailed prior to 
the admission of the states of Michigan and Arkan- 
$as, a previous act of congress was passed authoriz- 
ing the sense of the people of the territory to be ta- 
ken in convention, and regulating the election of 
members to that body, limiting their chaice to citi- 
zens of the United States residing in the territory, 
Michigan, without the sanction of a previous act of 
congress, undertook, upon her sole authority to form | 
a constitution, and demanded admission into the| 
Union. In appointing members to that convention a | 
great number of aliens, as well as citizens of the U. | 
States, were allowed to vote, against the earnest re-| 
monstances of many resident citizens. Under these | 
circumstances, she applied to congress to be admitted | 
into the Union. No one questioned or doubted that 
she was entitjed to be received whenever she pre- 
sented herself regularly and according to law.’ 
But it was objected against her admission that| 
she had assu:ied to act, against all usage, without | 
the authority of congress; and that, contrary to the’ 
constitution and Jawsof the United States, she had | 
permitted aliens to partake of the elective franchise. | 
The danger was pointed out of allowing aliens, un- | 
naturalized and without renouncing their allegiance 
to foreign sovereigns and potentates, to share in that | 
great and inestimable privilege. But all objections | 
were ungyailing; the dominant party, under the | 
hope of strengthening their interests, in spite of all | 
irregularity and in contravention of law, admitted | 
Michigan as a state into the Union. 

[QORR AND RHODE ISLAND. | 

In intimate connexion with this case the subject} 
of Dorrism may be noticed. Rhode Island had an| 
existing goyernment of long duration, under which | 
her population had lived happily and prosperously. 
It had carried her triumphantly through the war of 
the reyolution, and borne her into the Union as one 
of the original thirteen independent sovereign states. 
Under the operation of it, the people of no state in 
the Unjon, in proportion to her population, had dis- 
played more valor, patriotism, and enterprise. Dorr 
did not find his ambitjous aspirations sufficiently gra- 
tified under this yenerable government, and he un- 
dertook to subvertit. Asserting the principle that 
every people have a rightto alter, modify, and 
change their government wheneyer they think pro- 
per—an abstract principle which, with cautious li- 
mitations, may be true—without consulting the es- 
tablished goyernment and the public authorities, he 
undertook to beat up for recruits, to hold irregular 
elections, at which persons qualified and unqualified, 
dead and liyjng, were pretended to have voted, and 
thus securing a heterogeneous majority, he proceeded 
toform a new constitytion and to set up a new go- 
vernment. Jn the mean time, the legitimate and re- 
gular government proceeded in operation, and pre- 
pared to sustain itself, and put down the insurrec. 
lonary proceeding. Dorr flew to arms and collect- 
ed a miljtary force, as irregylar and heterogeneous 
as his civil majority had been. But on the first ap- 





rates to fare as they might. 


spect to this insurrection, which at one time seemed | 
to be so threatening? The whigs, every where, I 
believe toa man, have disapproved and condemned 
the movement of Dorr. It has been far otherwise 
with our opponents. Without meaning to assert that 
the whole of them countenanced and supported 
Dorr, every body knows that all the sympathy and 
encouragement which he has received have been 
among them. And they have introduced the — 

e 
shall see what they will do with it. Youcan readily 
comprehend and feel what would be the effects and 
consequences of Dorrism here at the south, if Dorr- 
ism were predominant. Any unprincipled adventur- 
er would have nothing todo but to collect around 
him a mosaic majority, black and white, aliens and 
citizens, young and old, male and female, overturn 
existing governments, and set up new ones, at his 
pleasure or caprice! What earthly security for life, 
liberty, or property would remain, if a proceeding 
so fraught with confusion, disorder, and insubordina- 
tion were tolerated and sanctioned? 

[ REPUDIATION. | 

Then there is repudiation—that dark and fonl spot 
upon the American name and character—how came 
it there? The stain has been put there by the demo- 
cratic majority of the legislature of Mississippi. 
Under special pleas and colorable pretexts, which 
any private man of honor and probity would scorn 
to employ, they have refused to pay the debts of that 
state—debts contracted by the receipt of an equiva- 
lent expended within the state! The whigs of that 
state, who are the priucipal tax paying porticn of 
the population, with remarkable unanimity are in 
favor of preserving its honor and good faith by a re- 
imbursement of the debt; but the democratic majo- 
rity persists in refusing to provide for it. Iam far 
fram charging the whole of the democratic party 
with this shameful public fraud, perpetrated by their 
brethren in the state of Mississippi. Without the 
state, to their honor be it said, most of them disap- 
prove it; and within the state there are many honor- 
able exceptions among the democrats. 


[TARIFF. | 

Other examples might be cited to prove the de- 
structive and disorganizing tendency to the charac- 
ter and principles of the democratic party but these 
will suffice for this occasion. If the systems and) 
measures of public policy of the two parties are | 
contrasted and compared, the’ result will be not less 
favorable to the whig party. With the whiz party 
there prevails entire concurrence as to the principles 
and measures of public policy which it espouses. In 
the other party we benold nothing but division and 
distraction—their principles varying at different 
times and in different latitudes. In respect to the 
tariff, whilst in some places they are proclaiming 
that free trade is the true democratic dactrine, and 
the encouragement of domestic industry federal 
heresy, in other parts of the Union they insist that 
the democrats are alone to be relied upon ta pro- 
tect the industry of the country, and that the whigs 
are opposed to it. 

That is a great practical and administrative ques- 
tion, in respect to which there is happily now pre- 
vailing among the whigs throughout the whole Unom 
a degree of unanimity as unprecedented as it is gra- 
tifying. From New Orleans to this place 1 have 
conversed with hundreds of them, and I| have not 
met with a solitary one who does not assent to the 
justice and expediency of the principle of a tamff 
for revenue with discriminations for protection. Qn 
this interesting question, fellow citizens, it is my 
purpose to address you with the utmost freedom and 
sincerity, and with as little reserve as if I were be 
fore an audience in the state of Kentucky. 1 have 
long given to this subject the most impartial and 
deliberate consideration of which my mind is capa- 
ble. I believe that no great nation ever has existed, 
or can exist, which does not derive, within itself, 
essential supplies of food and raiment and the means 
of defence. J recollectno example to the contrary 
in ancient or modern times. Although ,Italy did not 
itself afford all those supplies to ancient Rome, the 
deficiency was drawn from her subjugated provinces. 
Great Britain, although her commerce encompasses 
the world, supplies herself mainly from the little 
island under her immediate dominion. Limited and 
contracted as jt is, it furnishes her with bread and 
other provisions for the whole year, with the excep 
tion only of a few days; and her manufactures not 
only supply an abundance of raiment and means of 
defence, but afforda vast surplus for exportation to 
foreign countries. 

In considering the policy of introducing and es- 











proach of military force, on the part of the legiti- 


mate and regular government, Dorr took to his heels| appeared to me that we should take a broad and ex- 


tablishing manyfactures in oyr country, ithas always 


i, 


and ignominiously fled; leaving his motley confede-| tensive view, looking to seasons of war, as well as 
Now, fellow citizens,| peace, and regarding the future, as well as the past 
what has been the conduct of the two parties in re-| and the present. 


National existence is not to be 
measured by the standard of individual life. But it 
is equally true, both of nations and of individuals, 
that, when it 1s necessary, we must submit to tem- 
porary and present privations, for the sake of future 
and permanent benefits. Even if it were true, as I 
think I shall be able to show it is not, that the en- 
couragement of domestic manufactures would pro- 
duce some sacrifices, they would be compensated and 
more than counterbalanced by ultimate advantages 
secured, combining together seasons of peace and of 
war. If it were true that the policy of protection 
enhanced the price of commodities, it ‘would be 
found that their cheapness, prevailing in a time of 
peace, when the foreign supply might be open to us, 
would be no equivalent for the dearness in a period 
of war, when that supply would be cut off from us. 
I am not old enough to recollect the sufferings of the 
soldiery and population of the United States during 
the war of independence; but history and tradition 
tellus what they were, they inform us what lives were 
sacrificed, what discomforts existed, what hardships 
our unciad and unshod soldiers bore, what enterpris- 
es were retarded or paralyzed. Even during the 
last war, all of us, who are old enough to remember 
it, know what difficulties, and at what great cost, the 
necessary clothing and means of defence were ob- 
tained. And who does not feel conscious pride and 
patriotic satisfaction that these sufferings, in any fu- 
ture war, will be prevented, or greatly elevated, by 
the progress which our infant manufactures have 
already made? If the policy of encouraging them 
wisely, moderately, and certainly, be persevered in, 
the day is not distant when, resting upon our own in- 
ternal resources, we may be perfectly sure of an 
abundant supply of all our necessary wants, and in 
this respect put foreign powers and foreign wars at 
defiance. I know that,from extreme. suffering and 
the necessity of the case, manufactures, in the long 
run, would arise to sustain themselves, without any 
encouragement from government, justas an unaided 
infant child would learn to rise, to stand, and to 
walk; but in both iastances great distress may be 
avoided, and essential assistance derived from the 
kindness of the parental hand. 


The advantages ariting from the division of the 
labor of the population of a conntry are too mani- 
fest toneed being much dwelt upon. I think the ad- 
vantage of a home, as well as foreign markets, is 
equally manifest; but the home market can only be 
produced by diversified pursuits, creating subjects of 
exchanges at home as well as abroad. If one por- 
tion of the population of a country be engaged in 
the bnsiness of manufacturing, it must derive its 
means of subsistence from the agricultural products 
of the country in exchange for their fabrics. The 
effect of these mutual exchanges is beneficial to 
both parties and the whole country. 

The great Jaw which regulates the prices of com- 
modities is that of supply and demand. If the sup- 
ply exceed the demand, the price falls; if the de- 
mand exceed the supply, the price rises. This law 
will be found to be invariably true. Any augmenta 
tion of supply is beneficial to the consumer; but, by 
establishing manufactures in the United States, an 
additional supply is created. Again, another princi- 
ple, universally admitted to be beneficial to con- 
sumption, isthe principle of competition. If Europe 
alone supply the American consumption of manufac- 
tures, Hurope will enjoy a monopoly in that supply. 
That monopoly, it is true, will be subject to the 
competition which may exist in Europe; but it would 
he still restricted to that competition. By the ex- 
istence of manufactures in the United States, an ad- 
ditional competition is created, and this new compe. 
titor enters the American market, contending for it 
with the previous European competitors. ‘The re- 
sultis an increase in the aggregate of supply, and a 
consequent reduction in price. But it has been ar- 
gued that the fabrics manufactured in America take 
the place only of so many which had been before 
manufactured in Europe; that there is no greater 
consumption in consequence oj the home manufac- 
ture than would exist without it; and that it is imma- 
terial to the consumer whether the theatre of manu- 
facture be Europe or the United States. ButI think 
this is an extremely contracted and fallacious view 
of the subject. Consumption is greater in conse- 
quence of the existence of manufactures at home. 
They create a demand for labor, which would not 
exist without them, and the employment of labor 
creates an ability to consyme which would not exist 
without it. How could the American labor, employ- 
ed in manyfactures at home, supply its consumption 
of European commodities, if it were deprived of that 
employment? What means of purchase would it 
possess? It is in vgjn to point to agriculture, for 











\every department of that is already producing su- 
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perabundantly. Itecannot be questioned that the)ly have none. My friend, Mr. Pettigrew, who sits}. an amount of revenue equa] to the whole amount of are V' 
chief cause of the reduced price of cotton is theex-| before me, can find no market for his corn in North| duties levied annually by the United States upon all time 
cess of production. The price of it would rise if| Carolina, because his neighbors, like himself, are oc-| articles of import from all the foreign nations of the from 
less were produced, by diverting a portion of the la-| cupied in producing it. Nor can he find any in fo-| world, including England. ‘That is her free trade! taxat 
bor employed in its cultivation to some other branch | reign countries. But he meets with a good, sure, and} And as for France, we have lately seen a state paper mutu 
of industry. ‘This new pursuit would furnish new | convenient market in Boston and Providence, and| from one of her high functionaries complaining jn site fi 
subjects of exchange, and those who might embark | other northern capitals. Where should we seek a| bitter terms of the American tariff of 1842, and end. ment 
in it, as well as those who would continue in the market for the flour, provisions, and other raw agri-| ing with formally announcing to the world that France exclu 
growth of cotton, would be both benefited by mutual! | cultural produce now consumed by our manufactur-| steadily adheres to the system of protecting French tariff 
exchanges. ‘The day will come, and it is not dis-|ers? If their present business were destroyed, they | industry! made 
tant, when the south will feel an imperative necessi- | would be employed themselves in producing cotton, But fellow citizens, I have already detained you indus 
ty voluntarily to make such a diversion of a portion | corn, provisiuns, and other agricultural produce, tov long on this datereatine topic, and yet I have scar- tariif 
of its labor. Considering the vast water power, | thus augmenting the quantity and inevitably leading cely touched it. For near thirty years it has agitated In th 
and other facilities of manufacturing, now wasting} to a further decline of prices, the nation. The subject has been argued and de- a spi 
and unemployed at the south, and its possession at/ It has been contended that the effect of affording] hated a thousand times, in every conceivable form rom 
home of the choice of the Jaw material, I believe | legal encouragement to domestic manufactures is to] [t is time that the policy of the country should be. illust 
the day will come when the cotton region will be) enhance the price of commodities, and to impose a| come settled and fixed. Any stable adjustment of it our | 
the greatest manufacturing region of cotton inthe tax upon the consumer. This argument has been a| whatever it may be, will be far preferable to perpe- spiri 
world. ; : thousand times refuted. . _| tual vacillation. When once determined, labor, en- hast 
The power of consuming manufactured articles} — {t has been shown again and again that the price terprise, and commerce can accommodate themselves crise 
being increased, in conseqnence of the domestic es- | of almost every article on which the system of en- accordingly. But in finally settling it, the interests of adm 
tablishment of manufactures, by the wages of labor| couragement has effectually operated has been re- the whole union, as well as all its parts, should be quie 
which they employ, and by the wealth which they} duced to the consumer. And this was the necessary duly weighed and considered, and in a paternal and N 
create, there is an increase also in the use and con-| consequence of that law of supply and demand, and | fraternal spirit. The confederacy consists of twenty- of ¢ 
sumption of cotton and other raw materials. To) that principle of competition, to which I have before six states, besides territories, embracing every va- nati 
the entent of that increase, the cotton grower is} adverted. It was foretold long ago by myself and riety of pavait sbery beanoh oF hitman tatadtry.— poir 
directly and positively benefitted by the locationof | other friends of the policy. But it is in vain that we | -PHene may hn’ on apparent, there is no real, con- met 
manufactures at home instead of abroad. appeal to facts. It is in vain that we take up article| gict between these diversified interests. No one con 
But suppose it were true that the shifting to a cer- | by article, and comparing present with former prices, state, no one section, can reasonably expect or the 
tain extent of the theatre of manufactures, from fo- | show the actual and gradual reduction. The free Bis Stok that the diinivetes government of the whole belli 
reign countries to our own, did not increase consump- | trader has mounted his hobby, and he is determined} should be administered exclusively according to its stat 
tion at all, and did not augment the demand for cot-| to spur and whip him on, rough shod, over all facts, own peculiar opinion, or so as to advance only its am 
ton, there will be no just ground of complaint with | obstacles, and impediments that lie in his way. It particular interests, without regard to the opinions thr 
the cotton planter, and the most he could say is,| was but the other day I heard one of these free-trade or the interests of aft other parts. In respect to the ind: 
that it would be a matter of indifference to him.— | orators addressing an audience, and depicting, in the| tariff. there are two schools holding opposite and ex- que 
All that would happen to him would be, a sub-/ most plaintive and doleful terms, the extreme bur-| treme doctrines. According to one, perfect freedom sho 
stitution of a certain number of American custo-| dens and oppressive exactions arising out of the abo-| jn our foreign trade with no or very low duties ought gov 
mers for an equal number of European customers. | minable tariff. Why, (says he,) fellow citizens, | to prevail. According to the other, the restrictive dor 
But ought it to be, can it be, a matter of indifference | every one of you that wears a shirt is compelled to] poliey ought, on many articles, to be pushed, by a a ci 
to him, whether any portion of his fellow citizens of pay six cents a yard more for it than you otherwise high and scricbitant tat & the point of absolute bab 
the United States are in a state of prosperity or ad- | would do, in order to increase the enormous wealth prohibition. Neither party can hold itself up as an pi 
versity? If, without prejudice to him, his own country-| of northern capitalists. An old man in the crowd, unerring standard of right and wisdom. Fallibility Un 
men can acquire a part of the wealth which arises out shabbily dressed, and with scarcely any thing but a} is the Jot of all men, and the wisest know how little tol 
of the prosecution of manufacturing industry, instead | shirt on, stopped the eloquent orator, and asked him they do know. The doctrine of free trade is a con- oor 
of the foreigner, ought he not to rejoice at i? Is it how that could be? For, says he, “I have a good cession to foreign powers, without an equivalent, to the 
to him a matter of no consequence that a certain shirt on, that cost me only five and a half cents per | the prejudice of native industry, Not only without of t 
amount of wealth, created by manufactures, shall be yard, and { should like to know how I paid a duty of equivalent, but in the face of their high duties, re- we 
in his own country instead of foreign countries? If) six cents.” strictions, and prohibitions, applied to American pro- ves 
here, its influence and effects will be felt, directly or! These ingenious and indefatigable theorists, not ducts by foreign powers, our rivals, jealous of our atal 
indirectly, in all the departments of human business, only hold all facts and experience in contempt, but growth and anxious to impede our onward progress. bel 
and in a greater or less degree in all parts of the’ they are utterly inconsistent with themselves. At| Encouragement of domestic industry is a concession mn 
country. It becomes a clear addition to the aggre- one time they endeavored to raise the alarm that the | to our feliow-citizens, to those whose ancestors shared oe 
gate wealth of the nation, increasing its resources, tariff would put an end to all foreign commerce, and, | in common with our ancestors in the toils of the re- mi 
and forming a basis of taxation and revenue in sea- thus drying up our principal source of revenue in volution; to those who have shared with us in the edi 
sons of war or peace, if necessary. _imperts, it would become necessary to resort to direct | tojig and sufferings of our day; to those whose poste- 1 
But the advantage resulting from domestic manu- taxes and internal taxation. In process of time, rity are destined to share with our posterity in the Le 
factures, in producing an American competition with however, their predictions were falsified, and the trials, in the triumphs, and the glories that await int 
the Ruropean competition, augmenting the supply of system was found to produce an abundant revenue.| them. It isa concession to those who are bone of ad 
manufactured articles, and tending consequently toa Then they shifted their ground; the treasury, said | our bone and flesh of our flesh, and who in some other 7 
reduction of prices, is not the sole advantage, great (hey, is overflowing; the tariff is the cause, and the beneficial form do make and are ready to make equi- . 
asthat is. A double market is produced both in the system must be abandoned. If they had taken the| yajent concessions to us. It is still more: it is & Gon- ~! 
purchase of fabrics for consumption and in the sale of trouble to inquire, they might have ascertained that, | cession by the whole to the whole; for every part of _* 
productions of agriculture. And how superior is although England is the greatest manufacturing na-| the country possesses a capacily to manufacture, and a 
the home to any other market in the condition of its’ tion in the world, in amount, extent, and variety, she every part of the country more or less does manu. ve 
proximity, its being under our own control, and its’ nevertheless draws a vast revenue from customs. facture. Some paris have advanced further than V 
exemption from the contingency of war! It has been! Allow me to present you, fellow-citizens, with ano-| others, but the progress of ail is forward and onward. he 
argued, however, that we sell no more than we should | ther view of this interesting subject. The govern- Again, I ask what is to be done in this conflict of 4 ar 
do if we were deprived of the home market. I have! ment wishes to derive a certain amount of revenue opinion between the two extremes which I have ; lis 
shown that to be otherwise. The importance of from foreign imports. Let us suppose the total an-| stated? Each believes, with quite as much confi- : in 
opening new markets is universally admitted. It is) nual amotnt of imports to be $100,000,000, and the} gence as the other, that the policy which he espouses i in 
an object of the policy of all nations. If we could | total annual amount of revenue to be raised from it is the best for the country. Neither has a right to : a 
open a new market for 400,000 bales of cotton with | to be $20,000,000. Is it at all material whether that demand that his judgment shall exclusively prevail. : 
any foreign power, should we not gladly embrace it? $20,000,000 be spread in the form of duties, equally What, again I ask is to be done? Is compromise or : 
Every one owns the benefit which arises out of va-! over the whole $100,000,000, or that it be drawn | reconciliation impossible! Is titis glorious Union to th 
rious markets. All who reside in the neighborhood | from some $50,000,000 or more of the imports, leav-| be broken up and dissolved, and the hopes of the ra 
of jarge cities or market towns, are sensible of the | ing the rest free of duty? In point of fact, such has world, which are concentrated in its fate, to be blast- 
advantage. It 1s said that our manufacturers absord been the case for several years. Is nota com pen3a- | ed and destroyed forever? No, fellow-citizens, no! , 
only about 400,000 bales of cotton, which is a very | tion found for the duty paid upon one article by the| The Union must be proserved. In the name of the m 
small part of the total crop. But suppose that were | exemption from the duty of another article? Take people of thys noble old state, the first to announce fe 
thrown upon the market of Liverpool, already over-| the wearing apparel of a single individual, and sup-| the independence of the United States, by the me- : . 
stocked and glutted? Jt would sink the price far be- pose you have a duty of $2 to raise upon it; is it of | morable declaration of Mecklenburg, and which has : ¥ 
low what it now is, France consumes also about| any consequence to him whether you levy the whole} eyer since been amongst the most devoted and faith- : 
400,000 bales. If the market of Havre were closed, | 42 upon all parts of his wearing apparel equally, or! fy) to the preservation of this union; in the name of ' 
and that quantity were crowded int the market of | Jevy it exclusively upon his coat and his shirt, leav-!| the people of my own gallant state; and in the name t 
Liverpool, would not the effect be ruinous to the cot- | jng the other articles free? And if, by such discrimi | of the whole people of United States, I feel author- * 
ton grower? Our American market is growing, an-/| nations as { have described, without prejudice to the} jsed to say that this union will not, must not, shall se 
nually increasing, and, if the policy of the country} consumer, you can raise up, cherish, and sustain do-| not be dissolved. How,then can this unhappy con- b 
can only become firmly fixed, the time will come, || mestic manufactures, increasing the wealth and pros: | gict of opinion be amicably adjusted and accommo- 
have no doubt, when the manufacture of cotton in| perity, and encouraging the labor of the nation, ought dated? Extremes, fellow-citizens, are ever wrong. N 
the United States will exceed that of England. I do} jt not to be done? Truth and justice, sound policy and wisdom, t! 
hot desire to see any market closed, domestic or fo-| wo are invited by the partisans of the doctrine of | always abide in the middle ground, always are ti 
reign. I think it our true interest to cherish and cul-| free trade, to imitate the liberal example of some of| to be found in the juste milieu. Ultraism is ever rt 
tivate all. But I believe it to be our indispensable | :),, great ‘European powers. England, we are told, | baneful, and, if followed, never fails to lead to fatal 7 
duty to afford proper and reasonable encouragement | ;, abandoning her restrictive policy and adopting that! consequences. Wemust reject both the doctrines e 
to our own. of free trade. England adopting the principle of free | of free trade and ofa high and exorbitant tariff.— : 
But it must be borne in mind that, although cotton] trade! Why, where are her corn laws? Those laws! The partizans of each must make some sacrifices | ti 
is by far the most important of our agrieyltural pro-| which exclude an article of prime necessity—the very | of their peculiar opinions. They must find some i 4 
ducts, it is not the only one. Where should we find] bread which sustains human life—in order to afford | common ground on which both can stand, and reflect i t 
a market for our Indian corn, if it were not for the| protection to English agriculture. And, on the single | that, if neither has obtained all that it desires, it has i 
existence of our manufactures? We should absolute-| article of American tobacco, England levies apnumlly | secured something, and what it does not retain has 
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= been gotten by its friends and countrymen. There | commerce and our coasting trade; above all, perhaps, jury aud prejudice of the community. I am far 
. are very few who dissent from the opinion that, in| we wanta national curreney. The duty of snpplying from denying that banks are attended with mischie® 
] time of peace, the federal revenue ought to be drawn | these national means of safety, convenience, and! and some inconvenience, but that is the lot of all u- 
, from foreign imports, without resorting to internal prosperity, must be executed by the general govern- | man institutions. The employment of steam is often 
taxation. Here isa basis for accommodation and | ment, or it will remain neglected and unfulfilled.— attended with disastrous consequences, of which we 
. mutual satisfaction. Let the amount which is requi- The several states can no more supply a national cur- | have had recent melancholy examples. But does any 
' ) site for an economical.administration of the govern-| rency than they can provide armies and navies for | body on that account think of proposing to discon- 
. : ment, when we are not engaged in war, be raised | the national defence. ‘The necessity for a national | tinue the agency of steam power eitheron the land 
; | exclusively on foreign imports; and in adjusting a/| Institution does not result merely from the existence | or the water? The most that is thought of is that 
tariff for that purpose let such discriminations be of local institutions, but it arises also out of the fact it becomes our duty to increase vigilance and multi- 
made as will foster and encourage our own domestic that all the great commercial nations of the world | ply precautions against the recurrence of accidents. 
industry. All parties ought to be satisfied with a have their banks. England, France, Austria, Rus-| As to banks the true question is, whether the sum 
tarit for revenue and discriminations for protection. | sia, Holland, and all the great powers of Europe of the inconvenience of dispensing with them would 
In thus settling this great and disturbing question in have their national banks. It is said that money is | not be greater than any amount of which they ara 
: a spirit of mutual concession andof amicable com-| power, and that toembody and concencrate it in a} productive? And, in any new charters that may be 
promise, we do but follow the noble example of our | bank is to create a great and dangerous power. But| granted, we should anxiously endeavor to providu 
: iIlustrious ancestors in the formation and adoption of | we may search the records of history, and we shall {all possible restrictions, securities, and guaranties 
; our present happy constitution. It was that benign find no instance since the first introduction of banking | against their mismanagement which reason or expe- 
: spirit that presided over all their deliberations and it) institutions, of any one of them having sought to sub- | rience may suggest. 
; has been in the same spirit that all the threatening | vert the liberties of a country or to create confusion Such are my views of the question of establishing 
; crises that have arisen during the progress of the and disorder. Their wel)-being depends upon the a Bank of the United States. ‘They have been long, 
, administration of the constitution have been happily | stability of laws and legitimate and reg:lar adminis- | and hones... and sincerely entertained by mes but [ 
quieted and aecommodated. tration of government. If it were true that the crea: |do not seek to enforce them upon any others.— 
] Next, if not superior in importance to the question | tion ofa bank is to embody a moneyed power, is not} Above all,I do not desire any Bank of the United 
of encouraging the ‘national industry, is that of the } such a power in the hands of the general government ! States attempted or established, unless and until it is 
, national currency. Ido not propose to discuss the | necessary to protect the people against the moneyed | imperatively demanded, as I believe demanded it 
point, whether a paper representative of the precious | power in the form of banking institutions in the seve- | will be, by the opinion of the people. 
metals, in the form of bank notes, or in other forms, | ral states, and in the hands of foreign governments? [EXECUTIVE PREROGATIVES. ] 
5 convertible into those metals on demand, at the will of; Without it, how can the commerce of the U. States} [should have been glad, fellow-citizens, if I had 
, the holder, be or be not desirable and expedient. Ij cope and compete with the commerce of foreign | time and strength, to make a full exposition of my 
: belicve it could beeasily shown that in the actual); powers having national banks? In the commercial | views and opinions upon all the great measures and 
: ; state of the commercial world, and considering the| struggles which are constantly in operation between | questions that divide us and agitate our country. [ 
" ; amount and the distribution of the precious metals} nations, should we not labor under great and decided | should have been happy to have been able to make 
‘ throughout the world, such a convertible paper is{ disadvantage if we had no bank and they had theirja full examination of the principles and measures of 
. indispensably necessary. But that is not an open | banks! We all recollect, a few years ago, when it|our opponents, if we could find out what they are, 
" question. Ifit were desirable that no such paper | was alleged to be the policy of the bank of England to} and contrast them with ourown. I mean them no 
‘ should exist, itis notin the power of the general _ reduce the price of our great southern staple; in order | disrespect; 1 would not use one word to wound the 
t government, under its present constitution, to put it to accomplish that object, the policy was adopted of | feelings of any one of them; but | am really and unaf- 
e | down, or prevent its creation or circulation. Such refusing to discount the notes and bills of any English | fectedly ignorant of the measures of public policy 
a a convertible paper has existed, does exist, and pro- houses engaged in the American trade. Ifa bank of | which they are desirous to promote and establish. 
" bably will always exist, in spite of the general gov-, the United States had been in existence at that time, |I know what they oppose. I bhnow that they stand 
td : ernment. The twenty-six states which compose the} it could have adopted some measure of counterac-|in direct opposition to every measure which the 
| 4 Union claim the right and exercise the right, now not | tion; but there was none,and the bank of England |whigs espouse. But whatare their substitutes?— 
y to be controverted, to authorize and put forth such a) effected its purpose. ; The whigs believe that the executive power has du- 
convertible paper, according to their own sense of; It has been asked, what will you have banks mere- | ring the two last and the present administration, been 
a their respective interests. Ifeven a large majority | ly because the monarchies of Evrope have them?— | intolerably abused; that it has disturbed the balances 
it of the states were to resolve to discontinue the use of, Why not also introduce their kings, lords, and com-|of the constitution; and that, by its encroachments 
a a paper representative of specie, the paper would ne- | mons, and their aristocracy? This is a very shallow | upon the co-ordinate branches of the government, it 
vertheless be created and circulated, unless every | mode of reasoning. 1 might ask, in turn, why have | has become alarming and dangerous. The whigs 
a state in the Union abandoned its use; which nobody | armies, navies, laws regulating trade, or any other | are, therefore, desirous tu restrain it within consti- 
a believes is ever likely to happen. Ifsome of the states | national institutions or laws, because the monar- | tutional and properiimits, Butour opponents, who 
« should continue to employ and cireulate sucha paper, | chies of the old world have them? Why eat, or|assume to be emphaticasly the friends of the peo- 
d it would flow into and be current in other states that} drink, clothe or house ourselves, because monarchs | ple, and sustain the executive in all its widest and 
:. might have refused to establish banks. And in the} perform these operations? I suppose myself the | most extravagant excesses. They go for vetoes in 
. end the states which had them not, would find them- | course of true wisdum and of common sense to be, | all their variety; for sub treasuries, standing armies, 
a selves, in scif defence, compelled to charter tiem — | to draw from their aris, sciences, and oivilization, |treasury circulars. Occupying a similar ground 
. I recollect, perhaps my friend near me, (Mr. B, W,| and political institutions whatever is good, and avoid | with the tories of England, they stand up for power 
it Leigh,) if he be old enough, may also recollect, the; whatever is bad. and prerogative against privilege and popular rights. 
of intro’ vction of banks in our native state. Virginia) Where, exclusive of those who oppose the estab. | The democrats or republicans of 1798—'9, taught 
ved adopted slowly and reluctantly the banking system. | \ishment of a bank of the United States upon consti- | by the fatal examples of history, were jealous and 
i. I recollect, when a boy, to have been present in 1792] (ytional ground, do we dind the greatest opposition to distrustful of executive power. Jt was of that de- 
4 or 1793 when a debate occurred in the Virginia le-|j:? You are, fellow citizens, perhaps, nat possessed | partment that their fears were excited, and against 
of gisiature on a proposition I think it was, to renew the } of information which [ happen to have acquired.— | that their vigilance was directed. The federalists of 
d charter of a bank in Alexandria—the first that ever} The greatest opposition to a Bank of the United States | that day, imbibing the opinion from the founders of 
ty was established in that state, and it was warmly op | will be found to arise out of a foreign influence, and | the constitution, honestly believed that the execu- 
in | re and carried with some difficulty. Afterwards, may be traced to the bankers and brokers of Wall | tive was the weakest branch of the government, and 
2. irginia, finding herself surrounded by states that) street, New York, who are wielding a foreign capi. hence they were disposed to support and strengthen 
of had banks, and that she was subject to all their incon-|tgj, Foreign powers and foreign capitalists see with | #t: Rut experience has demonstrated their error, 
a i venience, whatever they might be, resolved to estab-! satisfaction whatever retards the growth, checks the and the best part of them have united with the whigs. 
fi. 3 lish banks upon «more extensive scale, and accord- prosperity, or arrests the progress of this country.— And the whigs are now in the exact position of the 
a : ingly did establish two principal banks with branch- ‘Those who wield that foreign capital find, from experi- republicans of i793-"9. The residue, and probably the 
0 | ing power, to secure to herself whateyer benefits epee, that they can employ it to the best advantage in a | larger part of the federalists, joined our opponents, 
i. might arise from such institutions. disordered state of the currency, and when exchang- and they are are now in the exact position of the 
oa : The same necessity that prompted, at that period, | es are fluctuating and irregular. There are nosections federalists of 1798—'S—w ith this difference, that they 
to | the legislature of Virginia, would hereafter influence | of the Union which need a uniforrs currency, sound | "ave shut their eyes against all the lights of experi- 
he states having no banks, but adjacent to those which| and every where convertible into specie on demand, | ©C®: and and pushed the federal doctrines of that 
ste had. It follows, therefore, that there are, and pro-|so much as you at ths south and we inthe west. It day far beyond the point to which they were ever 
o! bably always will be, local banks. These local banks| is indispensable to our prosperity. And, ifour breth- carried by their predecessors, 
se are often rivals, not only acting without concert, but! ren at the north and the east did not feel the want (DISTRIBUTION. ] 
ee in collision with each other, and having very imper- | of it themselves, since it will do them no prejudice, But I am trespassing too long on your patience, 
r% . fect knowledge of the general condition of the| they ought, upon principles of sympathy and mutu- | and myst hasten toaclose. I regret that fam too 
as : whole circulation of the United States, or the state | al accommodation, to concur in supplying what is so | much exhausted, and have not time to discuss other 
h- . of our monetary relations with foreign powers.—| essential to the business and industry of other sec- | interesting subjects that engage the public attention. 
of The inevitable consequence must be irregularity in| tions of the Union. It is said thatthe currency and I should be very glad to express lo you my views on 
wie their movements, disorder and unsounduess in the | exchanges have improved and are improving, and so| the public domain, but I have often on the floor of 
“~ currency, and frequent explosions. The existence| they have andare. This improvement is mainly attri-| the senate and on other public occasions, fully ex. 
all of local banks, under the authority and control of the} butable to the salutary operation of the tariffof 1842,| posed them. [ consider it the common property of 
a respecticve states, begets thd necessity fora U. States| which turned the balance of foreign trade in our fa-jthe nation. I believe it to be esential to its preser- 
oa . bank under the authority and contro] of the general go-| vor. But such is the enterprise and buoyancy of | vation, and the preservation of the funds which may 
ize vernment. The whole power of government is distri- | aur popylation that we have no security for the con-| accrue from the sales, that it should be withdrawn 
D, buted in the United States between the states and/| tinuation of this state of things. The balance of trade | from the theatre of party politics, and from the temp- 
re / the federal government. All thatis general and na-| may take another direction, new revulsions in trade | tations and abuse incident to it whilst it remains 
er ; tional, appertajins to the federal government, all! may take place, seasons of distress and embarrass-|there. I think that fund ought to he distributed, 
‘al that is limited and local to the state governments.—~-| ment we must expect. Does any body believe the | upon just and liberal principles, qamgng all the states, 
es The states cannot perform the duties of the general) local banking systein of the United States is compe-|old as well as new. If that he not done, there is 
“= government, nor oughtthat to attempt to perform, | tent to meet and provide for these exigencies? It is the much ground to apprehend, at ng very distant period 
eg hor can it so wel! execute, the trusts confided! part of a wise government toanticipate and provide, | a total loss of the entire dgmain. Considering the 
ne i to the state governments. We want a national as far as possible, for all these contingencies. It is other abundant and exhaustless resources of the gen- 
et ; army, a national navy, a national post office es-. urged against banks that they are often badly and dis- eral government, ] think that the proceeds of the 
as tablisi:ment, nationa) laws regulating our foreign honestly administered, and frequently break, to the in- sales of the public lands may be well spared to the 
as 
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Jocal objects. 


sort, and assist in the payment of their debits, or has- 
ten the completion of important objects, in which 
the whole Union, as well as themselves, are interest- 
ed and will be benefited. 
pra hey 

On the subject of abolition, I am persuaded it is 
not necessary to say one word to this enlightened as- 
semblage. My opinion was fully expressed in the 
senate of the United States a few years ago, and the 
expression of it was one of the assigned causes of my 
not receiving the nomination as a candidate for the 
presidency in December, 1839: But, if there be any 
one who deubts or desires to obtain further informa- 
tion about my views in respect to that unfortunate 
question, I refer them to Mr. Mendenhall, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


[NATIONAL MORALS. ] 

I hope and believe, fellow citizens, that brighter 
days and better times are approaching. All the ex- 
hibitions of popular feeling, all the manifestations of 
the public wishes, this spontaneous and vast assem- 
blage, deceive us if the scenes and memorable events 
of 1840 are not going to be renewed and re-enacted. 
Our opponents complain of the means which were 
employed to bring about that event. They attribute 


— ee 


several states, to be applied by them to beneficent | pier if I did not fear that it was produced by the 
In their hands, judiciously managed, | mortification of a past defeat, and the apprehension 
they will lighten the burden of internal taxation, the | 
only form of raising revenue to which they can re-: 





their Joss of the public confidence to the popular | 
meetings and processions, to the display of banners, 
the use of log-cabins, the whig songs, and the exhi- 
bition of coons, which preceded the event of °40.-— 
How greatly do they deceive themselves! What lit- 
tle knowledge do they display of human nature! All 
these were the mere jokes of the campaign. The 
event itself was produced by a strong, deep, and ge- 
peral conviction, pervading all classes, and impressed 
by a dear-bought experience, that a change of both 
measures and men was indispensable to the welfare 
of the country. It was a great and irresistible move- 
ment of the people. Our opponents were unable to 
withstand, and were borne down by a popular cur- 
rent, far more powerful than that of the mighty fa- 
ther of waters. The symbols and insignia of which 
they complain, no more created and impelled that 
current, than the objects which float upon the bosom 


|of being, to what it ever should be--the great mo- 
del of self-government, the boast of enlightened and 





of the Mississippi give impetus to the stream. Our 
Opponents profess to be great friends to the poor— 
and to take a great interest in their welfare, but they 
do not like the log-cabins in which the poor dwell! 
They dislike their beverage of hard-cider: they pre- 
fer sparkling champaigne, and perhaps their taste is 
correct, but they ought to reflect that it is not with- 
in the poor man’s reach. They havea mortal hatred 
to our unoffending coons, and would prefer any other | 
quadruped. And, as for our whig songs, to their 
ears they appear grating and full of discord, although 
chaunted by the loveliest daughters and most melodi- 
ous voices of the Jand! We are very sorry to dijsob- 
lige our democratic friends, but | am afraid they 
will have to reconcile themselves as well as they can 
to our log-cabins, hard-cider, and whig songs. Po- 
pular excitement, demonstrating a lively interest in 
the administration of public affairs, is far preferable 
to a state of stillness, of sullen gloom, and silent 
acquiescence, which denotes the existence of despo- 
lism, ora state of preparation for its introduction. 
And we need not be disturbed if that excitement 
should sometimes manifest itself in ludicrous but in- 
nocent forms. Butour opponents seem to have short 
memories. Who commenced that species of display 
and exhibition of which they now so bitterly com- 
plain? Have they already forgotten the circumstan- 
ces attendant on the campaigns of 1828 and 1832?— 
Have they forgotten the use which they made of the 
hog—the whole hog, bristles and all? Has the scene 
escaped their recollection of bursting out the head of 
barrels,—not of hard cider,—but of beer, pouring 
their contents into ditches, and then drinking the 
dirty liquid? Do they cease to remember the use 
which they made of the hickory, of hickory poles, 
and hickory boughs? On more occasions than one, 
when it was previously known that | was to pass on 
a particular road, have I found the way obstructed 
by hickory boughs strewed along it. And | will not 
take up your time by narrating the numerous instan- 
ces of mean, low, and vulgar indignity to which I 
have been personally exposed. Our opponents had 
betier exercise a little more philosophy on the occa- 
sion. They have been our masters in employing 
symbols and devices to operate upon the passions of 
the people; and if they would reflect and philoso- 
phize a little they would arrive at the conclusion 
that, whenever an army or a political party achieves 
a victory over an adversary by means of any new in- 
strument or stratagem, that adyersary wil! be sure, 
sooner or, laier, to employ the same means. 

{ am truly glad to see our opponents returning to 


| joy; we have only torally around the institutions and 











a sense of order and decency, I should be still hap- 








of one that awaits them ahead, rather than any tho- 
rough reformation of manners. Most certainly I do 
not approve of appeals to the passions of the people, 
or of the use of disgusting or unworthy means to 
operate on their sense or their understanding. Al- 
though [ can look and laugh at the employment of 
hogs and coons to influence the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, I should be'glad to see them’entirely dis- 
pensed with. I should'greatly prefer to see every free 
free citizen of United States deliberately considering 
and determining how he can best promote the honor 
and prosperity of his country by the exercise of his 
inestimable privileges, and coming to the polis un- 
affected by all sinister exertions, and their indepen- 
dently depositing his suffrage. I should infinitely | 
prefer to see calumny, falsehood, and detraction to- 
tally abandoned, and truth, sincerity, honor and good 
faith alone practised in all our discussions; and I 
think I may venture to assure our opponents that 
whenever they are prepared to conduct our public 
discussions and populat elections in the manner and 
upon the principles which I have indicated, the whig 
party will be as prompt in following their good ex- 
ample as they were slow and reluctant to imitate} 
their bad one. The man does not breathe who would 
be more happy than I should be to see ali parties 
united as a band of brothers to restore our beloved 
country to what it has been, to what it is so capable 


liberal men throughout the world, and, by the jus- 
tice, wisdom, and beneficence of its operation, the 
terror and the dread of all tyrants. I know and de- 
plore, deeply deplore, the demoralization which has 
so extensively prevailed in our country during a few 
past years. It should be to every man who has an 
American heart a source of the deepest mortification 
and most painful regret. Falsehood and treachery 
in high places; peculation and fraud among public ser- 
vants; distress, embarrassment, and ruin among the 
people; distracted and disheartened at home, and 
treated with contempt and obloquy abroad, compose 





the sad features, during the period to which | have ad- 
verted, of our unfortunate national picture. I should | 
rejoice to see this great country once more itself | 
again, and the history of the past fifteen years, 
shrouded in a dark and impenetrable veil. And why 
shall we not see it? We have only to will it, to re- 
vive and cultivate the spirit which won for us and 
bequeathed to us the noble heritage which we en- 


interests of our beloved country, regardless of every 
other consideration—to break, if necessary, the 
chains of party, and rise in the majesty of freemen, 
and stand out, and stand up, firmly resolved to dare 
all, and do all, to preserve in unsullied purity, and 
perpetuate unimpaired the noble inheritance which 
is our birthright, and sealed to us with the blood of 
our fathers. 


[ FAREWELL. ] 

One word more, fellow citizens, and I have done. 
I repeat that ] had anticipated much gratification 
from my visit to your state. I had long anxiously 
wished to visit it, to tread the soil on which Ameri- 
can Independence was first proclaimed; to mingle 
wich the descendants of those who were the first to 
gnestjon the divine rights of kings, and who them- 
selves are surpassed by none in devotjon to the cause 
of human liberty, and to the constitution and the 
Unjon, jts best securities. Only one circumstance 
has happened to diminish the satisfaction of my jour- 
ney. When I left my residence in December, i an- 
ticipated the happinesss of meeting, among others, 
your Gaston, then Jiving. I had known him long 
and well, having served with him more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago in the house of representatives. 
He united aj] the qualities which command esteem 
and admiration—bland, pure, patriotic, eloquent, 
learned, and pious, and was beloved by all who knew 
him. Whilst we bow in dutiful submission to the 
will of Divine Providence, who, during the progress 
of my journey, has called him from his family and 
from bis country, we cannot but feel and deplore the 
great loss which we have all sustained. I share it 
largely with you, fellow citizens, and it is shared by 
the whole Union. ‘lo his bereaved family and to you, 
I offer assurances of my sincere sympathy and con- 
dolence. 

We are about, fellow citizens, finally to separate. 
Never again shall J behold this assembled myititude. 
No more shall J probably ever see the beautiful city 
of the Oaks. Never more shall I mingle in the de- 
lightful circle of its hospitable and accomplished in- 
habitants. But you will never be forgotten in this 
heart of mine. My visit to your state is an epoch 
in my life. 1 shall carry with me every where, and 
carry back to my own patriotic state, a grateful re- 





collection of the kindness, friendship, and hospitality 
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which I have experienced so generously at your 
hands, And whatever may be st future lot —— 
tiny, in retirement or public station, in health or 
sickness, in adversity or prosperity, you may count 
upon me, as an humble but zealous co-operator with 
you, in all honorable struggles to place the govern. 
ment of our cquntry once more upon a solid, pure 
and patriotic basis. I leave with you all that it is jn 
my power to offer—-my fervent prayers that one ang 
all of you may be crowned with the blessings of 
Heaven; that your days may be lengthened out to the 
utmost period of human existence; that they may be 
unclouded, lappy, and prosperous; and that, when 
this mortal career shall terminate, you may be trans. 
lated to a better and a brighter world. 

Farewell, fellow citizens—ladies and gentlemen— 
an affectionate farewell to ali of you! 


SPEECH OF MR, MCDUFFIE, OF S. C, 














In senate, May 23, 1844, in secret session, on the treaty 
for annexing Texas to the United States. 


Mr. McDorrie rose and addressed the senate 
nearly as follows; In proceeding, Mr. President, to 
discuss the great national question, I shall commence 
by laying down a fundamental! proposition which will 
cover the whole ground. of controversy. I affirm, 
then, that it was not only the right, but the duty of 
the president of the United States to initiate the in. 
choate treaty for the annexation of Texas to these 
U. States; and it is pow bath the right and the duty of 
this senate to ratify and confirm it. In saying this, | 
have exposed the whole of our line of battle, Before, 
however, I proceed to defend it egainst the direct 
assaults of the adyersary, I shall attempt to dislodge 
the honorable senator from Missouri, (Mr. Benton,) 
from a position, a skirmishing position, which he has 
assumed upon our flank. The honorable senator, as 
if to aggravate the enormity of the atrocious violation 
of our national faith which would be inyolved in the 
ratification of such a treaty, has given us q learned 
geographical disquisition on the question of bounda- 
ry, intended to show that in receiving Texas we 
have not taken the republic of Texas only, but also 
a Jarge portion of New Spain. 1 sha}! not enter upon 
any geographical discussion as to what are the true 
boundaries of Texas, because I consider that whole 
question as having been perfectly exhausted by the 
able and conclusive argument of the honorable sena- 
tor from Mississippi, (Mr. Waxxer.) Bult, be the 
boundary what it may, so far as the argument of the 
honorable senator from Missouri is concerned, it is 
perfectly immaterial to the issue. What is his ar- 
gument? That this treaty conveys to the United 
States a large portion of New Spain, under the ge- 
neral name of ‘the territories of Texas; and he 
then proceeds gravely to demonstrate that this terri- 
tory is not embraced under the denomination of 
Texas! Why, sir, Texas professes, and the treaty 
professes, in its very terms, to convey to us ‘‘all the 
territories of the republic of Texas, and nothing 
more.” Butthe senator from Missouri has disco- 
vered that, by some incomprehensible juggle, she has 
actually conveyed more than herself? Now, jt is 
self evident, on inspection, that the treaty neither 
does-convey, or is intended to convey, one solitary 
square foot of land which does not rightfully belong 
to Texas. The honorable senator, to strengthen his 
assumed position, introduced an illustration most 
unfortunate for his own purpose, hut admiraby adapt- 
ed to mine. He presented the case of a land owner 
who has a good and valid title to a portion of his 
estate, and a mere pretended and unfounded claim to 
the residue, and sells the whale by a general desig- 
nation, specifying no boundaries, And he main- 
tains that the purchaser in this case would take not 
only the land covered by a good title, but also the 
land covered only by a false claim. This may be 
“ea in Missouri, but certainly is not in South Caro- 

ina. 


The question here is, what has Texas conveyed to 
the United States? And the true answer is, all the 
territory belonging to the republjc. We take Texas 
as she is, and whatever she is, and no more. If the 
honorable senator has succeeded in showing that the 
true boundary of Texas is not the Rio de! Norte, he 
has only shown that we have not made quite so good 
a bargain as some gentlemen may have supposed.— 
Yet it is to be trumpeted throughoyt the Union that, 
Y this treaty, we have seized upon a great part of 
New Spain. 

But this is not all. The government of the United 
States, in this treaty, with a feeling of becoming re- 

ard to the rights of Mexico, as well as those of 
Texas, has not designated the territory conveyed by 
specified boundaries, but has Jeft the whole question 
of boundary an open question. The boundary oF 

exas is not referred to in the treaty at all; while 
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at the same time, the correspondence which accom- 
anies it clearly shows the animus—the true intent 
and purpose, with which that matter was leftan open 
uestion: it is, that it should be subsequently settled 
on equitable, just, and liberal terms with Mexico.— 
From this view of the circumstances, it is evident 
that no additional atrocity is given to our imputed 
violation of good faith in this transaction, from an 
attempt to purchase what we know Texas had no 
ight to convey. 
a come, a -0 to positions assumed by honorable 
senators on the other side, in direct opposition to the 
ratification of the treaty. 

And, first, it has been contended, with all the va- 
riations of phrase, all the flourishes of rhetoric, and 
all the emphasis of denunciation, that should this trea 
ty be ratified, the government and people of the Unit- 
ed States will be obnoxious to the charge of a gross 
violation of the public faith, and will make them- 
selves the object of universal scorn and detestation 
throughout the civilized world. Why, sir, have ho- 
norable senators forgotten the history of our own 
country?—the origin of these states, and the achieve- 
ment of their independence? What was our condi- 
tion in 1778? We were waging an unequal war with 
the most powerful nation of the world; her fleets 
darkened our coasts; her armies desolated our fields; 
and distant nations, while they witnessed with won- 
der the boldness of our defiance, looked with confi- 
dence to the hour when we should sink in the con- 
flict, and be completely subjugated by the gigantic 
power of Britain. At that dark hour, pregnant as it 
was with our future fate, France generously stepped 
forward and tendered to us the hand of friendship, at 
an hour when we were not recognised by the other 
nations of the world, and were scarcely known to 
some of them; and in the very act of recognition, she 
at the same time formed with our infant states a trea- 
ty of alliance, offensive and defensive. 

And do senators find, in any historian who has 
mentioned this eventful transaction, the smallest im- 

utation upon the government or people of France, as 
aorta been guilty of a breach of national faith, and 
an obnoxious violation of her treaty obligations with 
Great Britain? Do they charge her with having 
tarnished her escutcheon by an actof public perfidy? 
I have seen no such charge. On the contrary, | be- 
lieve the act was regarded as magnanimous and 
rightful, by the common consent of civilized nations. 
France clearly had the right to enter into such a 
treaty, without incurring the slightest imputation of 
bad faith. 1 tell these senators they are talking 
about a question which is not involved in this treaty 
at all. Their charge involves a total misuse of words, 
and is founded on a total misconception of things.— 
If this government had even contracted an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Texas, at the time that 
Santa Anna was marching to meet a disastrous and 
disgraceful defeat at San Jacinto, she would have 
violated no principle of national faith, nor any dic- 
tate of international law. She would have done 
that, and that only, which she had an indisputable 
right to do, and which at that time, many among us 
(of whom I was not one) held to be as much our 
duty as it would be that of a parent to rescue a child 
from the fangs of a rattlesnake or the crushing fold 
of a boa constrictor. We see, then, at once, that 
this assumed violation of faith is wholly gratuitous, 
and rests on a total misconception. asasl faith 

is no part of the issue. If, indeed, we had recently 
entered into a treaty with Mexico, guarantying to 
her this very territory—in that case, and in that only, 
would the ratification of this treaty raise a ques- 
tion of faith between the United States and that 
country. 


I have assumed that we have done in 1836 what 
we then properly refused todo. I have shown that 
even this would have been no breach of our nation- 
al faith. I will now consider this imputation as 
founded upon the facts as they exist at this moment. 

What is the condition of Texas now? Since the 
period to which I have referred, the memorable bat- 
tle of San Jacinto has been fought; and, contrary to 
the general expectation at the time—contrary, | ac- 
knowledge, to my own anticipations—the power of 
Mexico over her then revolted province was (as 
subsequent events have fully demonstrated) striken 
down forever. Even after that battle was fought and 
won by Texas, disastrous as it was to Mexico, to 
Santa Anna, and his invading army, I believe that 
the pride of Mexico would have been roused to re- 
double exertions, and that, in the next campaign, 
Texas would have been overwhelmed in the unequal 
conquest. ‘That was the general expectation in this 
country; and great sympathy was felt in all parts of 
it with the weaker party. Yetour government scru- 
pulously abstained from interference. But after the 
lapse of twelve months, so far from manifesting any 
thing like the high Castilian pride and heroism which 





tor from Missouri, Mexico still left the soil of Texas 
uncontaminated by the footsteps of a single hostile 
soldier. The question was then raised, in this new 





dent man would not hesitate to purchase, particularly 
if he knew the adverse claim to be merely vexatious, 
and kept up for the sole purpose of inducing the 
true owner to buy his peace. And this brings me to 
the question involved in one of the resolutions moved 
by the senator from Missouri, viz: do we, in taking 
Texas, take also a war with Mexico? 

We are, in my judgment, precisely in the condition 
of one who has bought a tract of land against which 
there is a fictitious paper claim. We take Texas as 
she is: as a man takes his wife—‘‘for better or for 
worse, and with all her perfections and imperfections 
on her head.” We are prepared to take her on that 
condition. 


But the honorable senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Cuoare) and the honorable senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Benron) say that if you ratify this treaty 
; 5 , you rush at once into a war with Mexico. ‘That was 
lican Texas—by our own recognition, rightfully | my doctrine in 1836; for Texas was then in fact, 
made, both by the laws of God and nations. But we| what she is now erroneously denominated, a “rebel- 
are not alone in this solemn acknowledgment.— | jigus province.” But, since the battle of San Jacin- 
Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium have ‘to, Mexico has not made a single military movement 
all concurred in the recognition; and Great Britain— | towards recovering her lost dominions. Sines that 
I state it to show how unfounded are the sympathies | battle, Mexico has done nothing that deserves the 
here manifested for Mexico—Great Britain has very | name of war. She has been able to make no single 
clearly indicated that she never will allow Texas to’ effort that rises above the dignity of a temporary in- 
be subjugated by Mexico. She has interposed as 4 | eursion for the purpose of plunder and rapine, always 
mediator, out of humanity, and from a regard to the | concluded by a precipitate retreat. She has not made, 
general interests of the world, and from an avowed | nor has she been able to make, a single effort to ree 
regard to her own commercial interests. It may be | subjugate Texas. What does Mr. Webster say on 
said that, in this, she is governed by the dictates of | this point? With that correct and felicitous use of 
a selfish policy. This may be so: and I would like | Janguage for which he is so remarkable, he says to 
to know by what purer or holier motive states are | Mr, Bocanegra, “the foot of an invader from Mexi- 
usually actuated than by an enlightened self-interest? | co has not rested on the soil of Texas since the battle 
I do not complain of Great Britain for this course, | of San Jacinto.” This is literally true. Tie “‘soles 
provided she does not tread upon the toes or interfere | of unblessed feet” have found no resting place there. 
with the rights of the United States. She has un-| But senators insist that the war is still raging. Ap- 
doubted right to do all she can to advance her own pealing to the gasconading proclamations of Mexico, 
commercial interests. ‘the senator from Missouri asks, “Is this peace?”— 
Such, then, is now the condition of Texas. Her; Then the honorable senator went on to illustrate 
sovereignty has been acknowledged by five leading | what constitutes peace. Without answering him on 
commercial powers of this civilized world. She pos- | this point, [ propose to show the senator what con- 
sesses all the attributes of national sovereignty and | stitutes war. I shall not go with the senator from 
all the elements and institutions of self government, | Missouri to a dictionary, either military or civil, to 
in full and quiet operation, more so, by far, than | settle the question; though were these authorities 
Mexico. If a comparison be instituted between | consulted, 1 have no doubt they would confirm all 
them, it will be found that her existence and perpe-|that | am about to say. I will first show what the 
tuity as a nation and her stability as a government | senator from Missouri regards as the definition of 
are by far more firmly established than those of Mex- | war. The president of the United States—with a 
ico herself. Can there be a question, then, whether, | precaution and wisdom, I must say, that will do him 
Texas has all the rights of an independent power?— | great credit, and with a firmness worthy of General 


aspect of affairs, whether we should recognise the 
independence of Texas? And our government, act- 
ing with the same prudence and caution which had 
been exercised in the case of recognising Mexico, 
being satisfied that Texas had practically establish- 
ed her independence and furnished ample evidence 
of her ability to maintain it, recognised that inde- 
pendence accordingly. And now, having been the 
first to do this, and introduce her into the family of 
nations, is it for us to say that she is an independent 
power, and yet destitute of the essential attributes 
of sovereignty? A star shorn of its beams? What 
was the amount of our recognition, if it did not ad- 
mit that she possessed all the functions and rights in- 
cident to sovereignty? Such, then, is Texas—repub- 





If she has achieved her right to independence, and 
holds it by that highest of all titles, the unanimous 
hearts and brave arms of freemen, I should like to | 
hear on what subtle metaphysical distinction any man 
will undertake to say that, though she is in fact in- 
dependent, yet that there is some de jure phantom 
of Mexican “divine right” in the way, which pre- 
cludes her from doing ‘“‘what sovereign states may 
of right do.” This idea of de jure dependence and de 
facto independence is ingenious beyond all compre- 
hension; certainly it is beyond mine. 

I will now inquire whether Fexas has not a right 
to enter if she chooses, into a tieaty of annexation? 
Does the senator from Missouri deny her right? 1] 
am sure no one of the senators on the other side will 
venture to deny it. J ask, is Texas rightfully enti- | 
tled to the disposal of her own destinies? Can she 
do as her sovereign will may dictate? Hf she is a 
sovereign power, she certainly possesses the right to 
dispose of herself as she pleases; and if she has this 
right, and may lawfully annex herself to the United 
States, does it not irresistibly follow as a corollary 
that the United States has a corresponding and equal 


Jackson in his best days—has not proceeded in this 
matter as if it were a game of children’s play. He 
has boldly, and wisely, and prudently, come up to 
the emergency. Well knowing the character of Mexico 
and aware that our citizens might be exposed to 
predatory acts on land, and piracy on sea, he has 
given such orders for the movement of our military 
and naval forces as the occasion demanded. It would 
have been downright drivelling to have done less.— 
But if the president had directed these movements 
with the constitution open before him, and a council 
of Philadelphia lawyers at his elbow,he could not have 
plumbed the line of his constitutional power more 
precisely than he has done. The orders to the home 
squadron, and the army of observation sent to the 
Sabine, were to watch and ascertain the threatened 
movements of Mexico, should any such be made, 
and promptly report them to headquarters here, 
that they may be as promptly reported to congress. 

Now, on the authority of these orders, the senator 
from Missouri assuresus, and with great vehemence, 
too, that ‘‘we are already at war with Mexico.” In 
support of this assertion he gravely turns to a mili- 








right to receive her? What means the right of pro- 


They cannot be separated, eveninidea. That, then, 
is now the naked question, and yet it is said that it 
would be a flagrant outrage upon the de jure claims 
of Mexico should the United States enter into this 
treaty of annexation with Texas, by which we re- 
ceive nothing more than she has an undoubted right 
to convey. 


I think it must be apparent at this time that the 
notion of the United States beimg guilty of a viola- 
tion either of good faith or of the rights of Mexico, 1s 
a mere phantom, and founded in a total miscongep- 
tion, Let us again take the analogy of a conveyan 
of landed estate. The senator from Missouri would 
say, I suppose, that if the land to be conveyed be 
subject to the claim of a third party, however frivo- 
lous, no person can lawfully purchase from the right- 
ful owner in actual possession. The honorable sena- 
tor will perhaps say that a purchaser, under these 
circumstances, would buy a lawsuit. If the third 
party has been actually ousted, and has failed to 





has here been so loudly claimed for her by the sena- 





tary dictionary, and there he finds, from one of its 


perty? Is there not implied in the very terms the | definitions, that a ‘corps of observation” is a mili- 
right of the proprietor to sell and the correlative | tar 


right of every other person to purchase? Can any |<«‘enemy.” There (says the senator) is war for you! 
one conceive of the one right without the other?— | 


y corps sent to explore the movements! of an 


You have called the squadron ordered off the Mex- 
ican coast a ‘‘squadron of observation,” and the de- 
tachment ordered to the Sabine, a “corps of obser- 
vation,”’ and on the authority of the military diction- 
ary he says the president has made war against 
Mexico! If toemploy a corps of observation is to 
make war, then we are at war with Mexico doubt- 
less; and not with Mexico alone, but with all the 
powers in the West Indies, on the Mediterranean, 
and on the coast of Africa; for we have squadrons of 
| observation in every sea to protect our commerce 
and to make war on pirates. ButI do not exactly 
concur in this definition; and I shall now attempt, 
not to define, but to show, by plain illustrations, 
| what is war, and what, in my opinion, is not war. 

{ Mr. Cnoate here interposed to explain. He had 
referred, not to the dictionary, but to writers on the 
law of nations—to Rutherforth and Grotius.] 

Mr. McDurrie resumed. After the battle of San 
Jacinto, where five hundred men conquered a thou- 
sand, killing one-half and making the other half pri- 














) bring his action at law for eight years, the most pru- 


soners, and capturing the Mexican chief in person: 
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after this battle, thus glorious to the solitary star of 
Texas. the captive chief, to save his own life, recog- 
nized Texan independence, so far as it was in his 
power to do it; and all the generals who were with 
the invading army concurred in the measure to save 
the whole from destruction; and all the authorities 
of Mexico—so precious did they deem the life of 
their chief, poetry denominated the ‘‘Napoleon of 
the South”—ratified, by fair implication, the con- 
vention which he had made with the authorities of 
Texas; and | refer to this convention because ] deem 
it more relevant to the issue than the treaty of Cor- 
dova, to which the honorable senator referred—not 
because it was a valid treaty, but as an illustration 
and a proof of an historical fact. Now, I consider 
the convention of San Jacinto a fact the more im- 

rtant because that same Santa Anna is now at the 
tae of the Mexican republic. Now, the honorable 
senator insists, that, althuugh during the eight years 
that have elapsed since the date of this convention 
no hostile Mexican foot has rested on the soil of 
Texas, and no war of conquest has been attempted, 
but only the brief incursions of irregular bands for 
purposes of pillage and plunder, yet the war 1s still 
raging? Why, said the honorable senator for Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘tread the proclamations put forth by the 





Mexican government, and al] her public official acts, 
denouncing vengeance, and will you call that peace? 
Read the counter proclamations and defiances of 
Texas, and will you call that peace?” Sir, I admit! 
at once that if war consisted in manifestoes and pro- 


' cuted, 


We can pay no attention to mere gasconading bulle- macy that we are 


tins and impotent proclamations. Since, then, the 
war between Mexico and Texas has ceased to exist 


; 
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ee, 


RE er a 


called on to counteract, by ever 
consideration of wisdom, prudence, and patriotism— 





‘by all the peaceful and precautionary teans in oyy 
for eight years, with what propriety can it be said power. 


She is trying to obtain the controlof a re. 


that we shall make war upon Mexico by annexing 'gion Jarge enough to make five states as large as 


Texas? The imputativn is wholly gratuitous and un- 
founded. 

Having thus, from reason and from the law of na- 
tions, shown that to receive 
will neither involve a breach of national faith nor 
war with Mexico, I shall now proceed to confirm 
these positions by examples taken from our own his- 
tory. 

The senator from Missouri said that this reference 
to precedents might be made for purposes of crimi- 
nation. 1 assure that honorable senator that I shall 
refer to these examples with the profoundest respect 
for the administrations by which they were furnish- 
ed to us, and with no desire to criminate any one.— 
I ask, then, what was the state of the relations be- 
tween Spain and Mexico in 1825, when Mr. Clay, as 


secretary of state under Mr. Adams, proposed to, 


Mexico the purchase of Texas? The war with Spain 
was still in existeuce; certainly it was not termina- 
ted according to the doctrine of the honorable sena- 
tor, but was very soon-afterwards rigorously prose- 
In proof of this | refer to the fact that, four 
years afterwards, the navy of Mexico was driven 
from the ocean, and her ships actually abandoned, 
and her territory invaded by a powerful army. 
Surely, Mr. President, those who maintain that the 


clamations merely—if it could be carried on by| war is not now terminated between Mexico and 
**paper bullets of the brain”—then there might be a| Texas cannot, with any sort of consistency, main 
now flagrant war raging hetween Mexico and Texas.' tain that the war between Spain and Mexico was 


But | wiil now bring this question to the test of a, 
practical illustration. I am not sure that the sena-. 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Cnoare) has ever wit-, 
nes<ed a fight between two bullies on a court-house 
green. For his special benefit I will therefore sup- 
pose a pitched battle to take place between two such 
hheroes——the respective champions of two militia, 
regiments. The largest of the bullies, it shall be- 
supposed, gets horribly and disgracefully whipped, | 
and returns from the rirg with a bloody nose and. 
fallen crest. The battle between them did not last, 
over five minutes; but the defeated hero, having. 
reached a safe position, with a sufficient interposition 
of distance, stands there for two Jong hours by | 
Shrewsbury clock, cursing, vilifying, and denounc- 
ing his adversary in all the choice phrases which can| 
be collected from the vocabulary of billingsgate or 
a Pope’s bull—the conquering hero hearing all this | 
with perfect composure, and in all the dignified si- | 
lence of contempt. Now, will the senators from, 
Massachusetts and Missouri be good enough to tell 
me how long, in this case, the fight actually lasted? 
Did it continue only five minutes, or two hours? Did, 
it continue during the actual conflict, or during the. 
whole period in which the defeated hero continued | 
to hurl his impotent curses at the head of his con. | 
querer? The answer to these questions will, in my. 
opinion, settle the question whether Mexico is at war | 
with Texas. For myself, I consider this fight to have 
Jasted just five minutes, and no longer. But, for sake 
of variety, | will suppose, another conflict equally in 
point—one which 1 presume, as I did before, the 
senator from Massachusetts never witnessed in his 
Jife, but which I feel very sure the honorable sena- 
tor from Missouri has witnessed very often—] mean 
a cock fight. 1 will suppose, then, a fight to take | 
place between a large dunghill reoster and a smatd| 
game-cock, to make a precise fit iu the illustration. 
The dunghill cock, as is usual with birds of that 
feather, gives a violent flap or two, and then shows 
his feather, hacks, and runs. When he gets out of 
the reach of danger, he turns round, picks up a gra- 
vel to stimulate his craw, struts for a moment, and 
ihen crows—the signal of defiance universally re- 
cognized among fighting cocks. The instant the, 
game cock hears the signal, he darts at his adversary, 
who shows the white feather, and runs again. After 
repeating these hostile demonstrations, by his throat 
and heels, for two or three times, this dunghil] roos~ 
ter, finding that his adversary his finally given up the 





pursuit, joins a party of hens, and commences a war 


of strutting and crowing, which he continues for two) 


hours. Now, I ask the senators from Massachusetts 
and Missouri whether they consider these two hours 
of strutting and crowing as a continuance of the 
war? 


But, to be serious: Mr. President, is it not at once 

a violation of all the proprieties of the English lan- 
yuage, and a denial of all the doctrines of interna- 
tional Jaw, to assert that the war of Mexico against 
‘Texas 1s a war de facto, when she has for eight years 
ceased to prosecute it, and when her total snability 
oconquer | exas is notorious to the whole world?— 
Sir, the war isat an end. ‘The United States have a 





perfect right to assume that there is no war—much 


| 


then atanend. Yet Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay then 
made a deliberate offer to purchase Texas from Mex- 
ico, without deeming it necessary to consult Spain, 
whose title to Mexico was much stronger then, than 
thatof Mexicoto Texas now. But there is yeta higher 
authority. In 1829 the territory of Mexico was in- 
vaded by a Jarge army, and her ports blockaded by a 
numerous and triumphant fleet, from March to Oc- 
tober. During this campaign, which threatened to 
effect a resubjugation of Mexico, in August of that 
year, while a Spanish invading army was actually 
upon her soil, Mr. Van Buren, the then secretary of 
state, by order of President Jackson, made to Mexi- 
co a proposition to purchase Texas; and, in his in- 
structions to our minister at Mexico, he urged, as a 
reason to induce Mexico to make the sale, that the 
five millions of dollars which were offered her as the 
purchase money, would enable her to defend the rest 
of her territory against the power of Spain. On 
what ground, | ask, can either of these transactions 
be justified, if it would now be a Violation of the 
national faith to admit Texas into the Union? If 
there are twomen in the United States who are 
estopped from making the charge of violated faith in 
this case, they are Mr. Clay and Mr. Van Buren. On 
the ground, then, of high precedent, as well as of 
reason and national law, I say again that there is not 
a shadow of ground to say that it would be any vio- 
lation of good faith whatever to ratify this treaty. 

Thus much for our right to receive ‘Texas; and now 
as to the duty. 

J said it was not only right but the duty of the 
president to make this treaty, and of the senate to 
ratify it. What are the arguments which address 
themselves to our understanding and lead to this con- 
clusion? 


Lask if any senator here indulges for a moment 
the idea that Great Britain 1s to be permitted to ob- 
tain the control of Texas, by a treaty of guaranty, 
stipulating for exclusive commercial privileges, 
without an effort to prevent it? Now, when Provi- 
dence seems to have offered Texas to our embraces, 
if we reject the offer, and let slip the ‘“‘golden mo- 
ment,” we shall be justly exposed to the condemna- 
tion of our own people, and the ridicule of Europe. 

I never till now fully realized the truth and jus- 
tice of Mr. Monroe’s declaration, that no European 
power must ever be permitted to estabiish a colony 
on this continent. ‘The more I reflect on the sub- 
ject the more I am convinced that the interests, 
both of Europe and of this country, require that that 
declaration shall be maintained. Can there bea 
rational belief entertained by any thinking man, 
that, should Great Britain permanently secure the 
contro! of Texas, it will be utterly inconsistent with 
the interest of every portion of the United States? 
And do not senators see unequivocal indications that 
England is seeking that control, and making all the 
exertions in her power to obtain it? I bring no 
charge against Engiand, as cherishing a spirit of unt- 
versal domination. 1 make no such imputation. She 
is doubtless doing all m her power to advance and 
secure her own commercial prosperity, by means ol 
her diplomacy. I do not mean to say she is making 
any hostile demonstrations against the U. States; 
but J do say that she is making efforts by her diplo- 


texas into this Union | 





Virginia. If she shall succeed in this, will she not 


be able, at any moment, to throw her whole military 
force into the rear of the United States, and thus at. 
tack us on our weakest point? General Jackson has 


‘not exaggerated the importance of the annexation 


in this view of the subject. 

I cannot suppose that there is any portion of the 
Union which every senator here is not prepared, 
and does not feel bound, to protect against every 
danger. This isa consideration which rises above 
allparty distinctions, above all local interests. [f 
ever there was a question strictly national, this is 
one. Ido not denounce the efforts of England; yet 
I feel myself called on, as an American patriot and 
statesman, to do all which I constitutionally may, to 
counteract her efforts, believing they would be vital- 
ly injurious tomy country, however intended. With 
the views I entertain, I should regard myself as ‘‘a 
traitor to the best interests of my country,” if, with 
such an imminent danger impending, | should refuse 
to sanction the only act which can save us froma 
great national calamity. 


I shall not speak of the value of the lands in Tex- 
as, nor of their immense pfroductiveness in cotton; 
for, so far as that view is concerned, it is the senator 
from Massachusetts, and the state of Massachusetts, 
and not myself and South Carolina, that are pecu- 
liarly interested. So far as J have a mere pecunia- 
ry interest, as a cotton planter of South Carolina, I 
know perfectly well, that in receiving Texas 1 rear 
up against myself and my constituents a formidable 
competition. In this view, | have no more interest 
in urging the ratification of this treaty than the se- 
nator from Massachusetts would have in inviting to 
the neighborhood of Boston or Lowell, a competitor 
who possessed some new and secret improvement in 
machinery, by means of which he could undersell 
all existing competitors. But the whole south has 
an interest in the annexation proposed; and while I 
shall endeavor to show the nature of that interest, I 
invoke the earnest attention of the senate. The in- 
terest we have in this question is one which we hold 
under the sacred guaranties of the constitution; and 
it involves not our property only—all of our proper- 
ty—but our very existence as political communities. 

The honorable senator from Massachusetts said, 
on a former occasion, and with great eloquence and 
emphasis, that, but for the protective system, he 
would instantly abandon the steril soil of Massachue 
setts, and fly for relief to other and more fertile re- 
gions. And I say, let those fearful calamities come 
upon us, which may result from what England consi- 
ders as her philanthropic policy of extending by her 
counsels the spirit of universal emancipation—let the 
avowed wishes of Lord Brougham and Lord Aber- 
deen for the abolition of slavery throughout the 
world be consummated as respects South Carolina, 
and, as God is my judge, I would seek a refuge on 
the highest and most barren mountain of Switzer- 
land rather than remain. in my own native land, 
highly favored as itis by the choicest blessings of a 
merciful Providence, if I am to be surrounded by the 
curse and the plague of an emancipated negro popu- 
lation. The whole civilized world is laboring under 
a perfect hallucination on the subject of negro sla- 
very as it exists in the United States. There is no 
one of the communities of the earth, if we except 
the slaveholding states themselves, has the slightest 
conception of the true character, and the moral and 
political effects of an institution against which their 
intrusive and injurious denunciations and intermed- 
dling machinations are so perseveringly directed. I 
do notsay this to defend that institution, upon the 
supposition of a right either here or elsewhere to 
interfere with it in any way, much less to denounce 
judgment upon it; but I speak to dispel a prevailing 
delusion from the minds of those whom the consti- 
tution has bound to protect itas much as it binds 
them to protect the manufactures of New England 
against the incendiaries or the soldiers of a foreign 
power. Will any patriot attempt to make a dis- 
tinction between the social rights and institutions of 
the states of this confederacy? That this govern- 
ment may constitutionally refuse to extend its pro- 
tection to the property of twelve states of the union, 
and even give ‘aid and comfort” to foreign and 
domestic associations, avowedly aiming at its de- 
struction? It has ne right to inquire into the char- 
acter of any state institution: that belongs wholly 
and exclusively to the sovereign people of the state 
where the institution exists. Now, sir, whatever 
others may think, there is a deep and universal con- 
viction impressed upon the minds of all the people 
of the sonth and southwestern slates that the ac- 
quisition of a controlling influence over Texes by 
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Great Britain—having the views she distinctly 
avows—will be imminently dangerous to these insti- 
tutions. We ask youto give us nothing; we only 
ask you to protect the property we have, which we 
hold by a title derived from the ancestors of. our 
fellow citizens of the north during our common de- 

endence on Great Britain. They imported the 
slaves under the Jaws and auspices of the mother 
country, and against the protests of some of the 
southern colonies, and sold them to the ancestors of 
those who now hold them, and warranted the title. 
And the solemn guaranty afterwards made by the 
federal constitution was nothing more than a confir- 
mation of this warranty. 

1 introduce this topic here on this occasion to show 
how unjust it isto the people of the south, who have 
this mora! and constitutional right to demand of this 
government the protection of this description of pro- 
perty, to treat it asa sort of crimen lease moajestatis— 
as an offence against the majesty of abolitionism at 
home and abroad, to talk aboutit at all in discussing 
a question which involves its existence. It has been 
significantly hinted here and openly affirmed else- 
where that the secretary of state, by even alluding 
in his official correspondence to the subject of slave- 
ry, and the avowed designs of Great Britain in rela- 
tion to it, had committed a gross indecorum towards 
the abolition spirit of the north, which would drive 
northern senators from the support of this treaty. 
What, sir, has it come: lo this, that a man who feels 
himself to be a free citizen of these United States 
dare not even speak of his rights, and of the obliga- 
tion of this government to protect them against every 
danger, direct or indirect, open or disguised, from 
whatever quarter it may come? A more stinging 
insult could not be offered to a free people. It has, 
again, been said, in certain quarters of the Union, 
that Texas shall not be received into the confedera- 
cy of the United States because it will prove a nur- 
sery of slavery. Allow me to present a plain and 
practical view as to this aspect of the question. 

What, then, will be the effect of the emancipation 
of our slaves, or of a policy which shall confine 
them to the limits of the existing slave states? What 
shall be done with the emancipated slaves which 
will be crowded upon us? Is there any theorist so 
visionary as to think that all the emancipated slaves 
of the United States can be colonized in Africa? 
Why, sir, the annnal increase of these people by 

rocreation is one hundred thousand. And how many 

ave the labors of the benevolent societies of the U. 
States annnally transported froin this coi.ntry? Not 
one hundredth part of that number. They have 
scarcely checked the increasing numbers of the free 
people of color already existing in the U. States. 

That population in the United States cannot be 
diminished, but must be increased. Now, if we 
shall annex Texas, it will operate as a safety-valve 
to let off the superabundant slave population from 
among us, and will, at the same time, improve their 
condition: they will be more happy and we all shal! 
be more seeure. But if you pen them up within our 
present limits, what becomesof the free negroes, 
and what will be their condition? 1 have not seen 
them congregated in great numbers, so as to forma 
sortof community, any where but in Philadel- 
phia; and of all the spectacles of squalid wretch- 
edness to be found on theface of the habitable 
globe, save perhaps in the purlieus of London, they 
there exhibit the most wretched and revolting. They 
are, in every view of moral dignity, a libel upon the 
human race. Though they live under the control of 





that could be inflicted upon them. And if they 
should be sent back to Africa they would speedily 
relapse into the condition of their savage ancestors. 
What, then, shall we do with them? 
us, as free, they cannot: we shall be constrained to 
throw them off as a nuisance upon our neighbors, 
and the result to them will be worse than if balf the 
parishes of England should, by combination, throw 
off their paupers on the other half. The injury to 
the free states, from such un operation, would be 
much greater than that which would be experienc- 
ed in the case supposed by the inundated parishes. 


constitutional right to demand the protection of this 
immense amount of slave property, and that all the 
states of the Union are alike interested in giving that 
protection till the providence of God shall provide 
some natural aud safe process of getting rid of this 
description of people. 


stitution is a curse which must be removed, and as 
the avowed desire and effort of those who entertain 
this opinion is to produce universal and immediate 
emancipation, I ask, in no spirit of recrimination, 
how did the south come to be afflicted with this mo- 
ral and political abomination? Sir, it came to us of 


generations past, by inheritance. 
century no slaves have been imported. For more 
than acentury preceding the termination of the 
slave trade that infamous traffic was carried on by 
the ships of Old England and New England; and I 
believe it was a royal monopoly in the mother coun- 


and indignation, the responsibility rests exclusively 
on the ancestors of those who are now so strongly 


the immediate emancipation of our slaves, in viola- 
tion of (he double guaranty under which we hold 
them, by the Jaw of contracts and the constitutional 
compact of our union as equal and sovereign states. 
And it is a remarkable coincidence that those Euro- 








wise laws, devised and enacted by not a_ bad speci- 


men of the Anglo Saxon race, yet there they are, 


such a spectacle of human degradation and misery. 
lf we send them to Africa what will, in a little 


while, be the spectacle they will exhibit there It: 


will be worse than that which St. Domingo exhibits 
now, aftera progress of forty years in the experi- 
ment of self-government. A philanthropist will be 
just as much puzzled to ascertain the inscrutable 
purpose of God in placing such beings upon the 
face of the earth as for what purpose he created 
scorpions or rattlesnakes. In St. Domingo they 
have had the right of self-government for forty years, 
and what has been their history? Indolence, poverty, 
faction, oppression, and civil strife. Wave after 
wave has passed over their wretched country, and 
every wave now promises to be a wave of blood. 
The truth is they are utterly incapable of self-gov- 
ernment. 
made in Christian civilization—in the school of sla- 
very and under the dominion of a superior race—I 
deliberately pronounce it as my opinion, long enter- 
tained, and founded upon an intimate knowledge of 
the negro character, and confirmed by the fatal ex- 
periments made in the West [ndies, that the privi- 
lege of self-government, conferred upon the slaves 
how existing in the United States, formed intoa 
separate community, would be the greatest curse 








Even now, after the progress they have’ 
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Remain with 


1 trust I have shownthat we have a moral and 





I deeply regret the neeessity of referring to the 
topic at all; but as it is maintained that this in- 


the present generation, and our ancestors for some 
For nearly halfa 








try. In all the southern colonies I am not aware 
that there ever was a single ship engaged in this 
trafic. For the horrors of the middle passage, 
which have been so often held up to excite sympathy 


animated by a blind, reckless, and fanatical zeal for 


) purpose, I shall read a short extract from a speech 
of the honorable John Quincy Adams, delivered in 


the year 1838, on this very subject, which will totally 
overthrow all ihe arguments of the honorable senator 
from Missouri as to our title to Texas, even to the 
extent to which he would carry the boundary. 

Here Mr. McDurrte read the following extract 
from Mr. Adams’ speech: 

*“T thank the gentleman for his ready and frank ad- 
mission; but, sir, there is a long story conneeted with 
this matter; and now, though it is two years since 
the charge was fully refuted, it appears before this 
house in an act of the legislature of a sovereign state, 
and it is represented as one of the many strong mo- 
tives here urged to induce the people of the United 
States to consent to the annexation of Texas. I will 
not discuss it now. But at a proper time I hope to 
be permitted to show that I never did consent to bar- 
ter away this or any other right of the people of the 
United States for an alleged equivalent of an inferior 
value; but, on the contrary, this very claim which 
the legislature of Alabama thinks so just and fair, 
and the gentleman from S. Carolina, (Mr. Tuomp- 
son) still continues to think a just claim, and which 
has been so laid down in another place, as if the mat- 
ter did not admit of dispute, is as flimsy a claim as 
ever was set up by one nation against another. This 
I am prepared to show. It was no right. It wasa 
claim. It was a claim of all the territory to the Rio 
del Norte, when, in fact, there never had been a di- 
vision of that territory, or an adjustment of that claim 
with another and much better authenticated adverse 
claim of Spain. On what ground is the accusation 
brought against me of bartering away this territory 
for a mess of porridge? What pretence is there for 
such an accusation, when I was but the scribe, but 
the pen in the hand of the president, in an adminis- 
tration in which there were two-thirds of its number 
from that portion of the union which now manifests 
so strong an interest in behalf of the annexation of 
Texas to this union? when every line and every sen- 
tence of the treaty was sanctioned by that cabinet, 
and when every senator of the United States, from 
North, South, East, and West, confirmed it by his 
vote, and not a voice was raised againstit? The sen- 
timent was unanimous in the senate, and it became 





pean states who never had any agency in the slave 
trade scrupulously observe the great conservative 
law of non-interference in regard to our domestic 


rican, who are really and exclusively responsible for 
the original sin of slavery, are combined together in 


equally unanimous throughout the union, that the 
treaty was one of the most favorable ones for us 


'which had ever been concluded since the U. States 
institutions, while those states, European and Ame: | 


became a nation. I hope the time will come when 
I shall have an opportunity of presenting such a de- 
monstration of this as shall leave no doubting mind, 


waging a great moral and religious crusade againstan | not even in Alabama.” 


institution which they have themselves brought upon 
the slaveholding states of this Union! 


I now beg leave to say, in conclusion, and as an 
admonition to the senate how eventful may be the 





I have often looked at the ways of Providence with | vote we are about to give, that 1 do conscientiously 
the profoundest admiration and homage, when J have | believe, on the evidence before us, published and un- 


seen by what extraordinary agencies God is uble to 


| published, that this question as to the annexation of 


bring good out of evil. It is obvious to my view that | Texas presents the alternative to us, in the signifi- 


he has actually educed good to mankind, even out of 
all the blood and atrocity which nas marked the slave 
trade. A more detestable, a more abominable traffic 
never tarnished the annals of our race; and yet what 
had been its resull? Two and a half millions of the 
African race, whose ancestors were brought to this 
country in the lowest and most brutal state of savage 
degradation, are now, after a century and a half of 
slavery, a civilized, religious, and I will add happy, 
and contented people. Comparing their present con- 
dition with that of the tribes from which they were 
taken, itis apparent that they made larger advances in 
moral and intellectual improvement than they could 
have made in Afri¢a in ten centuries, with all the ex- 
ertions of ten thousand missionaries. 

Such ts the institution of slavery in the U. States; 
such are the means by which it was brought upon us, 
and such are the results which have grown out of it. 
When, therefore, we appeal to the states of the north 
to protect this institution from the imminent danger 
to which it is exposed, I trust no senator, no senator 
representing a slaveholding state at least, will con- 
at the bare fact of our making this appeal, a suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting a measure calculated to 
afford the desired protection, and eminently expe- 
dient upon more general grounds of national policy. 

A great deal has been said about the original title 
of the United States to the territory of Texas; and it 
has been repeatedly alleged that the title was impro- 

erly alienated by the act of cession to Spain in 1819. 
Vegdéestand the honorable senator from Missouri to 
make this charge against Mr. Monroe’s administra- 
tion; and I further understood him to say that he had 
once cast the blame on a distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, then a member of Mr. Monroe’s 
cabinet, and now a member of the other house; but 
that he now retracted that chaage because that indi- 
vidual had publicly and privately declared that he 
was the last member of that cabinet who yielded his 
consent to the cession. I now propose to put the se- 
nator from Missouri right in this matter. For this 


cant and emphatic language of general Jackson, of 
doing it ‘now or nevdr.”’ in uttering these words, he 
‘spake as one having authority.”” We all know that 
he had recently had a conference with the confiden- 
tial secretary of president Houston, who disclosed 
fully the condition of Texas and the views of her go- 
vernment. With this knowledge in his possession, 
he says to the people of the United States, ‘‘this is 
the golden moment.” This lost, Texas is gone for- 
ever; and it falls, of course, into the arms of a foreign 
power. Itisa grave, and I will say an awful re- 
sponsibility, which now devolves upon this senate. 
And [ tell gentlemen on the other side that in this re- 
sponsibility they have more than a proportionate 
share. Suppose that the prediction just made shall 
be fulfilled; suppose that, in ten days after we reject 
this treaty, another, a treaty of guaranty should be 
entered into between the minister of Great Britain 
and president Houston, by which the controlling 
power of that country shall be established in Texas 
forever; how deep will be the regrets and self-re- 
proaches of those who, having the power to prevent 
such a great national calamity, have failed to do it! 

Are senators prepared to say, with Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, that if any European nation should get a foot- 
hold in the Gulf of Mexico, that power shall be ex- 
pelled at the expense of a war; and yet to reject the 
offered boon of annexation by which such an evil 
would be peaceably and forever prevented? 

Even if the evidence were much less direct and 
conclusive than it is, of a contemplated treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Texas, stipulating an ex- 
change of protection for commercial and other equi- 
valent advantages, a reasonable probability of such 
arrangements would seem to demand of us a prompt 
ratification of this treaty. 1, then, implore honorable 
senators to pause long, and weigh deliberately, the 
confidential evidence before them, before they take 
a step which must prove to be irrevocable and fatal, 
‘and by which they may be exposed to the deep con- 
|demnation ef an excited and indignant people. 
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SEcRETARY OF sTATE. Mr. Biss accepts the appoint- 
ment, avd has resigned the office of chancellor of the 
state of Kentucky, for that purpose, assigning as his rea- 
son, that the salary of the latter office was not an ade- 
quate compensation for the services it required. He has 
reached the city of Washington. 

The postmaster at Philadelphia, Montgomery, has 
been removed, and James Hoy, jr., late deputy surveyor 
oi the port, is now the postmaster. t 

The acceptance by J. K. Poxx, of the nomination of the 
Baltimore national convention, will be found in this 
number. ' 


. THE REVENUE received at the Philadelphia custom 
house, during the first six months of 1844, amounts to 
nearly two millions of doliars. ; 

here arrived at Boston from foreign ports during the 
month of June, 9 ship, 17 barks, 62 brigs, and 140 
schooners. Coasters, 5 ships, 17 barks, 82 brigs, and 
595 schooners, and 19 sloops. 


_ Money circtes. Ample funds were forwarded to 
New York by the Kentucky commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund to pay the semi-annual interest on the state 
bonds. 

The U.S. loan, of $5,500,000 is to be paid off on the 
Ist January, which will increase the amount in the 
hands of private capitalists now seeking investment. 


i Treasury notes. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist inst. was reduccd to $2,208,357 31. 


AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN Eneuanp. Beef in good de- 
mand; sales to a considerable extent. Pork, demand li- 
mited; supply ample.—fine qualities sell readily. Lard 
without variation. Butter sold readily at an advance. 


AMERICAN STATE CREDIT IN Encxiann- The following 
is clipped from a late English paper: 

“The latest hoar from America. A New York paper 
states that ‘the Pennsylvania legislature has passed a 
law imposing a tax expressly to pay the interest upon 
itsdebt.’ This is the best Jonathanism we have heard 
for a long time.” 


Corton. The Britannia brings accounts of prices re- 
viving. During the week ending 7th June, the demand 
revived, common and middling qualities advanced id. 

r lb.; sales amounted to 34,470 bales, of whicl: specu- 
Jators took 4,600 American, and 400 Surat. The de. 
mand continued to improve all the next week, and a 
slight advance in price was perceivable; 30,710 bales 
sold,—besides 1,500 bales American taken for export. 
From the 14th to the 18th, the stock on hand of the 
manufactures was ascertained to be very limited,—pri- 
ces became firmer, no! withstanding heavy arrivals; sales 
on the 17th, 10,000 bales; on the 18th, 8,000 bales; prices 
tending upward. 


Corron crop. The loss of the growing crop by the 
flood of the last of June, between Vicksburg and the 
mouth of the Arkansas, is estimated by the Vickubere 
Whig of the 22d ult., at 40,000 bales. 


Fiour. The inspections of last week at Baltimore 
comprise 7,284 bls. and 170 half bls. Prices for How- 
ard street, (old wheat) $4 125; city mills do. $4 25. 

The stock on hand at Rio de Jeneiro, comprises 43,000 
bls. in first hands, and 80,000 altogether. Prices for 
Richmond, $5 625 net; Baltmore, $3 90 to $4 71 net.— 
Coffee scarce. Exchanges there 263 d. 


Wueat. New wheat is arriving; some lots of North 
Carolina, Maryland, and Virginia new red, sold at Bal- 
timore at 88a90 cts., prime white, 94, 


CorN MARKET.—Luwverpool, Jnne 19. No change worth 
reporting. Prices stationary. ‘I'he demand limited. A 
light business done at former quotations. 


Toxsacco, nothing doing at Baltimore for the last two 
weeks; no finer qualities arriving, inferior not enquired 
for. The inspections of the week comprise 863 hhds. of 
Maryland, 795 Ohio, 6 Kentucky, 1 Tennessee—total, 
1665 hogsheads. 


Porx at New Orleans, (reduced to barrels) for nine 
months of each of the years 








Imports, Exports. 
1842-'3 238.292 bbls. 150,906 bbls. 
1843-4 482.505 “ 381,428 * 
Barrels increased this 
seasun, - = © 244,213 230,522 


U.S. Banx eEpirice. The negotiations between the 
agents of the governmeat and the trustees of the Bank 
of the United States, for the purchase of the bank build- 
ing for a custom house, were concluded last week. The 
coat to the government is $<75,0C0, paying in cash $225,- 
000, and the trustees taking the old custom house build- 
ingin Second strreet at a valuation of $50,000. 


Smoxe. The New York Mercury, Aurora, and other 
papers are endeavoring to make something splendid or 
ominous of the smoke from one of the guns fired by the 
Mexican frigate in New York harbor, in compliment to 
“his excellency,” the president, and his bride Instead 
of the usual cloud proceeding from a gun when fired. 
this smoke gracefully pirouetted round in a grand cir- 
cle, twirling eterard tet and then gracefully descend- 
ing, until it touched the water and disappeared. Artil- 
lerists are familiar with this phenomenon. A practised 
gunner effects it by greasing the interior of the muzzle of 
the gun, before ‘touching her off.’ 


- — 








ALABAMA BONFIRE. The president and directors of 
the State Bank of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, according 
to law, burnt,a few days since, notes of the Branch 
Bank at Mobile, to the amount of $787,065; of the 
Branch Bank of Montgomery, $298,376; of the State 
Bank, $5,900; total $1,091,341. Thisis the best way to 
meet Sir Robert Peel’s currency measure. 


Bequests. By the will of Addin Lewis, and his 
daughter, Maria Lewis, of New Haven, Connecticut, the 
following legacies have been left: $40,000 to the town of 
Southington, Con., as a permanent fund for an acade- 
mical institution, to be established near the centre of the 
town; $6,500 to the town of Wolcott, as a permanent 
fund for the encouragement of the district schvols of said 
town; $3,500 to Yale Cuoilege, for the purchase of books 
for the library of thatinstitution, the principal only to 
be used, at the discretion of the corporation. 


Betrine ON ELECTIONS. The district court of Penn- 
fis has decided that money staked in bets on ar 
election may be sued for and recovered by the guardians 
of the poor, and cannot be recovered by either of the 
betting parties. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. The annual re- 
port of the directors, made up to Ist July, shows the re- 
ceipts of the year to be $98,013 90; being $31,995 45 more 
than the year previous. The ‘Randall and preferred 
debts now amount to $122,608 16, having been reduc- 
ed $40,434 the last year. The sinking fund now amounts 
to $20,089 93. 


Cusa. The Spanish corporal who shot Murphy, an 
American sailor, at Havana, a short time since, has been 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment at hard labor, and 
then to be degraded to the ranks. 


Deatus. During the last week at N. York, 175, cf 
which 62 were under one year of age; 32 were Irish, 
and 9 others were foreigners from other countries; 8 
were colored persons; 23 died of consumption. At 
Philadelphia, 149, of which 62 were under one year, 14 
were colored persons, 12 died of consumption. At Bal. 
timore, 70, of which 26 were under one year, 11 were 
free colored, 4 slaves, 2 diced of consumption. Af 
Charlesion, S.C., during the week ending 23d ult. 2 
4 adults, 1 child, 3 colored adults, 3 children. ‘To- 
tal ¥. 


EmicGrRANts. From the Ist to the 24th June, 13,683, 
Steerage passengers arrived at N York from Europe, 
being 7,654 more than in June last year. During the 
quarter ending 30th June, 25,098 foreign passengers ar- 
rived at N. York. 


Inuinots. An immense convention of the whigs of II- 
hnvis was held in Peoria, on the 19th ultimo. Archibald 
Williams, esq. was chosen president, and strong resolu- 
tions were adopted in favor of whig candidates and whig 
measures. 


LicgHT HOUSE IN DISTRESS. The ship Queen Victoria, 
Capt. Rantlett, on the 13th ult. off the Double Headed 
Shot Keys, saw a signal of distress flying at the light 
house, a British ensign half mast and union down. Hove 
too the ship, when a boat with the keeper of the light 
house came off tothe ship for water. They reported 
that there had been no rain since the 5th of December, 
and that they were almost entirely out of water, when 
the ship Raritan, Captain Adams, came along and sup- 
plied them. Captain Rantlett supplied them with as 
much water as the boat could carry. ‘he keeper of the 
livht requested him to make known their situation to a 
British cruizer, if he fellin with one, and if not to some 
one who would relieve them. 


Mite. The following exhibit of the number of yards 
contained in amile in different countries, will often 
prove a matter of useful reference to readers: 

A mile in England or America, 1,760 yards. 

Russia, 1.100 


lialy, 1,477 
Scotland and Ireland, 2,200 
Poland, 4,400 
Spain, 5.028 
Germany, 5,066 
Sweden & Denmark, 7,223 
Hungary, 7,800 
League in America or England, 5,230 


Navait. Commodore Barron, senior naval officer, has 
purchased a handsome property at Norfolk, and is abou 
to return to reside there, ftom Philadelphia. 

The U. S. ship Vincennes and brig Somers, the New 
Orleans Tropic of the 24th ult. says, went to sea from 
Galveston atier the arrival of the steamship Union, on 
the 8th inst., which carried out orders to Commodore 
Conner. 
Cruz, to which place the commodore also proceeded in 
the Potomac. The Union returned to Pensacola. 

The Pacific Squadron. The U.S. flag ship Savannah 
was at Callao harbor on the 24th of April. The sloop 
of war Levant, arrived on the 13th of March, and sail- 
ed on the 6th of April, on a cruise to Oahu—all well. 

U.S. frigate United States, Capt. Armstrong, sailed to 
Mazatlan. 24th February, to return to Callao, and then 
‘io proceed home. 

U.S. store ship Erie, Capt. Duke, sailed for Valpa- 
raiso 14th March, all well, expected back every day, and 
then to proceed home. 

The old Hudsen frigate was sold atthe New York 
navy yard on Thursday by auction, for $6,700, to 
Messrs. J. D. & A. W. Westake. It is about 14 years 
since she was in conmission. The first time she was 
for sale, the government buught her in for $5,000. 


It was understood their destination was Vera | 


a 


~~ 


_ The U.S. steamer Engineer, Commodore Cassin, ar. 
rived at Norfolk on Saturday in 27 hours from Baltj- 
more, with 52 recruits for that station. 

A court martial for the trial of Capt. Job G. Williams, 
of the U. S. marine corps, upon charges preferred by 
Daniel Saint, convened at the Pensacola navy yard, on 
the 13th ult. The court consisted of the following off;. 
cers of the marine corps: Lieut. Col. Watson, Major 
Harris, Maj. Dulany, Capt. English, Capt. Edson, and 
Lieut. Hardy. Walker Anderson, esq.. acted ac Judge 
Advocate, and Benj. D. Wright, esq. as counsel for the 
oo: The court brought its labors to a close on the 

th ult. 


Panis. The municipality of the Seine, have before 
them a project for erecting an immense workshop, suffi. 
cient for the accommodation of about twetty thousand 
poor young women of the district of St. Lazare. They 
are to be received, lodged, fed, and protected, and paid 
some slight wages. Would Paris be safe? 

Port or N. Yorx. During the month of June 212 
arrivals from foreign ports, being 47 more than the cor. 
responding month of 1843. 

RarLroap 1Tems.—Philadelphia and Reading railroad. 
Amount of coal transported this season, to 22d June, 





, 150,040 tong, 
Do. the same period last year, - - 658,536 “ 
Increase this year, - * = - - = 91,504 % 
Retieious Ttopics.— The Free Church of Scotland. The 


church assembly terminated an agreeable session of two 
weeks, on the 28th waa & There had been £52,000 col. 
lected for Free Church schools, by Mr. McDonald, of 
Blairgownie. A splendid college. to cost £25,000, is to 
be built to educate ministers. The Gaelic committee 
report 41 congregations organized, and 26 organizing. 

Protestant Episcopal ministers. At the recent com: 
inencement ot the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, on the 29th ult., credentials were granted to 
Messrs. H. G. Hall, John J. Tucker, Edtnund Harwood, 
Wm. Everette, D. Gordon Estes, Stamous ‘T'rikaliots, 
L. Clemon Johnson, John D. Gibson, Benj. W. Wichar, 
C. H. Platt, John B. Calhoun, H. Bartow, N. Collin 
Hughes, Mason Gallagher, Henry D. Noble, Rd. Whit- 
tingham, and C. Seymour. 

A meeting at Beaufort, N.C., of members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, approves of the course. of 
Bishop Andrews,—protests against that of the confe- 
rence;—they advise the bishop to resume his duties, and 
they recommend a disunion of the church. 


Revo.utTionay wortHy. Mr. Samuel Beavers, died 
at Washington, Muskingum co. Ohio, on the 23d ult, 
in the 83d year of hisage. He wasa native of Loudon 
county, Va., served in the army at the age of sixteen, 
was with Washington in several engagements, and pre- 
sent at the surrender of Cornwallis. He removed to 
Ohio, soon after its settlement, and was highly respected. 


Ruope Istanp. The general assembly of Rhode Is- 
land adjourned on Saturday, after a session of five days. 
Besides the transaction of the usual amount of local and 
private business, a resolution of general amnesty was 
passed, granting a free pardon to all persons under in- 
dictment for participation in the recent insurrection who 
shall, at the next term of the supreme court, swear to 
sepott the constitutions of the state and of the United 
States. 


SanTa Fe is again open to all who wish to trade 
there. Gen. Martinez is now governor in place of 
Armigo. 


SreaMaoaT items. The General Vance, Capt. Wood- 
worth, exploded a boiler, whilst at the wharf, Canada 
side. Gen. ‘l'ruax, Captain Woodworth, Mr. Mather- 
well, engineer of the Union, and George Sweeny, of the 
British steamer Kent, were killed. The engineer and 
two firemen, were severely wounded. 

The Yazoo Belle, on her downward trip, struck the 
Geen of the West, bound up, near Gheat, on the 20th 
ult. The latter sunk immediately, to her boiler deck.— 
Cargo injured. 

The Palestine, on her trip from Pittsburg for St. Louis, 
on the 19th ult., when near the mouth of the Ohio, was 
discovered to be on fire, near the engine. ‘Terrible con- 
fusion ensued;—the passengers crowded into the yawl, 
which was hanging at the stern;—one of the ropes that 
suspended the hoat was cutin the phrenzy of the mo- 
ment, and all that were in it but two, were precipitated 
into the river and perished. The following are ascer- 
tained as missing: Charles Harrison, of Pittsburg; Mr. 
Snodgrass, Mr. Findley, Smith Moore, of Platie county, 
Mo.; Geo. W. Stevens, Wm. Hopson, Mrs. Levina 
Horn. of Ky. Jos. Neal, colored cook, and three fire- 
| men, making twelve in all; the firemen are supposed to 
be Germans. The fire was extinguished in a few mi- 
nutes, without doing serious damage. 


A TENT, Was pitched at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 4th inst., under which eight thousand persons could 
be comfortably seated and partake of a good dinner, 
free to all who came. Concord was a part of the first 
battle gruund of the revolution. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Harvey, a Bapiist clergyman, 109 
years of aye, is still living at Frankiort, Herkimer. co- 
N. York, and is engaged every Sabbath in his proles- 
sion. 

Yewitow Fever Srartistivs. The number of cases 0 
yellow fever admitted into the Charity Hospital, at New 
Orleans, from the Ist of January, 1822, to the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1844, was 7,787, of which 3,808 terminated in 
death. In 1823, there were but one case, in 1831 and 





1840 three cases each, and in 1836 six cases. 
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